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THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. [are also stoves in the captains’ cabins, and the;and their results are regularly chronicled for 
By the time this paper meets the public eye, | gunroom messes* which adjoin; and the cook. the information of the world. 
this very interesting Expedition will have left, |i" Conveniences are as ample and fit for every In looking over the vessels about to depart 
or be leaving, the British shores. Had it been PUtpose as they could be on shore. There is on so deeply interesting an occasion, maiz, 
possible to complete the extensive philosophical | # large kettle to dissolve ice into fresh water ;: slight matters and incidents touch the feelings. 
and other equipments in a shorter space of Another for dressing salt meat; another for’ In almost every cabin and berth were tolerable 
time, it would have been better, perhaps, had jfish; another for fresh meat; and ovens for collections of books; and Captain Ross's 
it been able to sail six weeks or two months! baking. The mates’ cabins are well con- amounted to a fair library of the most useful 
earlier ; but still its course is open, and the | Structed, and those for the officers to sleep in, description. Insome were sweet remembrances 
delay will lead to no other consequence than | though small, are arranged with all a seaman’s of native land, in prints, and pictures; and one 
some slight alteration in the projected plan of skill and dexterity in making much of a little. engraving, conspicuous in the gallant command - 
operations. | ‘he sick-berths are forward, and so contrived er’s cabin, affected us much —it was of our 

On Tuesday, the Terror, Captain Crozier, | that the invalids may be kept apart from the Saviour Walking on the Waters!! Faith and 
dropped down from off the dock-yard, at Chat. , healthy, for their own sake as well as for the Hope could not have chosen a more beautiful 
ham, to Gillingham, with all her white canvass general safety. Immense ice-saws are ranged illustration of the Sailor's mind: the Instru- 
spread, and looking like a bird of passage pre- | along the lower deck ; some of them thirty, or ments of the Soul, without the possession of 
paring to wing its way to another clime; and _™0re, feet long, and looking like the jaws of which, what were all that the philosophy and 
on Thursday, or as soon after as possible, her sharks, competent to cut through any besetting science of man could provide ? In that engra- 
companion, the Erebus, Captain James Clark adversary. ving alone, we read a more certain index of the 
Ross, was appointed to follow, and then pro-| They are victualled with fresh provisions for success of this great work, than in the multitude 
ceed on their voyage together. Having gone three years; and pemmacan and prepared of ingenious machines, and the volumes of wise 
to take our farewell, a short description of the! Meats in cases are stowed away in the least Instructions, by which our most estimable 
friend was surrounded. 
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vessels, &c., cannot be unacceptable to our possible compass. 


readers, | 


The provision of scientific instruments, under 


The Erebus and Terror seem to be twin! the superintendence of the Royal Society, is 


ships, alike in build, in colours, in masts and 


rigging, and, indeed, in every external appear. | 


very complete; and double sets, to supply the 
loss of any which may be broken or rendered 


ance. An inexperienced eye could not tell the. useless, seem almost to furnish the command.‘ 
one from the other. ‘The Erebus is about 370 ¢’s cabin. In this respect, the Admiralty has 


tons; the Terror, 340. 


In each the full com.| been most liberal; and, indeed, we may say, 


plement of officers and men is sixty-four: a| that after the first official difficulties were got 
hundred and twenty-eight in all.* ' Nothing | ver, the government has taken up the expedi- 
that the art of the shipwright could accomplish | tion with the most commendable spirit, and 
has been omitted to fit them for their perilous|@one every thing that can contribute to its 
undertaking. Below, not only have the ribs Successful issue. The phenomena of terrestrial 
heen strengthened by transverse timbers, but Magnetism will be independently observed 
these again have been interlaced by cross beams | throughout the voyage ; and also in connexion 
at certain angles, so as to offer resistance to| With the new observatories about to be esta- 


any invading body, such as ice, which would | 
require a mighty force to overcome. ‘Thus, in. | 
ternally powerful beyond any former example, 
the outward hull has also been so shaped (curv- 


ing from near the centre, something like the | Of the utmost importance towards solving this: 


blished, as already stated in the Literary 


Gazette, at St. Helena, the Cape, Van Diemen’s 
Land, &c. The declination, inclination, and 


intensity of the magnet, will thus form tables) 


turning-off edge of a glass or tea-cup) 2s to throw | great problem. The declination instrument, 


the converging ice from the chain-plates, and | 
thus protect the rigging from being crushed or | 
invaded. The deck, too, is double; and the | 
whole has a compactness and firmness which | 
gives assurance of security from the worst ele- | 
ments to which their gallant crews can ever be} 
exposed. A spare rudder, which could be| 
shipped immediately in case of accident to the | 
other, is safely stowed amidships: each vessel | 
is provided with eight boats, two of them 
whalers, and framed to encounter rough seas 
and weather in separate expeditions, to explore 
passages and lands where the ships cannot 
penetrate. Six guns are borne in each; viz. 
four six-pounders, and two salute-guns. The 
apparatus for keeping the vessels at an equable 
temperature is admirable, and consists of a 
square iron tube, above a foot in diameter, 
Tunning all round the sides, and distributing a 
comfortable warmth to every berth in the ship. 
The ventilation is not less attended to. There 

* Erebus, —C *, Ross tenants, E. T. 
Bird, J. F. L, Wood. 5. Sitsbala> gay 


Surgeon, R. M‘Cormick. Pu 2 " 
ant-Surgeon, J. D. Hooker rser, TI’. R. Hallett. Assist 


Aegon: — Captain, F. R. M. Crozier. Lieutenants, 
- M‘Murdo, J. H. Kay. Master, P. P. Cotter. Sur- 





Seon, J. Ropertsan, Assistant-Surgeon, D, Lyall, 


the horizontal and the vertical force magneto- 


meters, are constructed under the direction of 


Professor Lloyd, of Dublin; and there are, be- 
sides, dip circles, transits with azimuth circles, 
and chronometers of the most approved con- 
struction. There are also pendulums for as. 
certaining the true figure of the earth, ther- 
mometers for determining the temperature of 
the sea at given depths ; other blackened ther- 
mometers to measure the atmospheric tempera- 
ture in different latitudes; photometric sensi- 
tive paper for experiments on light ; barome- 
ters to be observed during storms, white squalls, 
&c. ; glasses for sidereal observations (particu. ; 
larly on the variable stars, « Hydre and 
n Argus); drawing utensils; repositories for 
geological, botanical, and natural history speci- 
mens ; actinometers for finding the forces of 
solar and terrestrial radiation ; hygrometers, 
Osler’s anemometers, rain gauges, electrome- 
ters, skeleton registers of every needful kind ; 
and, in short, such means to employ, and so 
much to be done, that there will be no great 
leisure for our enterprising countrymen when 
all these instruments are put in requisition, 


* In these, four officers will be accommodated; the 
fifth keeping the deck, 


between which ¢ 


Some kind heart had supplied a twelfth-cake, 
to be opened on the 6th of January, 1840! 
‘The diameter of the globe will then be between 
the giver and the receiver. 

Another pleasant circumstance to record is 
the friendship subsisting between Captains Ross 
and Crozier. They have been messmates, and 
intimate together. Crozier was a midshipman in 
the ship where Ross was a lieutenant; he was a 
lientenant where Ross was captain ; and now he 
is captain where Ross is commodore of the Ex- 
pedition, They have served together, know 
and regard each other, and this is an auspicious 
promise for their mutual good understanding 
and cordial co-operation to the end ; when bound 
together in their brave barks,— 

« To reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbéd ice, 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown [we trust not] with restless violence round 
) 
The pendent world” 
The earlier proceedings of the voyage will lead 
them to St. Helena, where Lieutenant Eardley 
Wilmot, of the Royal Engineers, who goes 
out in the Erebus, will be left in charge of the 
new Observatory. Next, at the Cape, another 
officer will be landed for the like purpose. 
The vessels then make their way across the 
Ocean, touching at, and examining, Kerguelen’s 
Land, Amsterdam, and other islands, either 
known, or imperfectly reported, in that vast ex- 
panse of water. Arrived at Van Diemen’s land, 
the instruments, &c. for the observatory will 
be sent ashore; and, whilst it is erecting, they 
will cruise to various points where the scientific 
pursuits of the Expedition are most likely to be 
advanced. On their return, they will start de 
novo in a direct southern course, between 120° 
and 160° east longitude, towards the Antarctic 
Pole: and it is a singular and fortunate thing 
that in this direction, during the present season, 
a ship of Mr. Enderby’s has discovered land on 
both sides of the longitudes we have indicated, 
in about 65° and 68° of south latitude.* These 

* Of these recent discoveries in the southern hemi- 
sphere, Mr. Bates, of the Poultry, has just published an 
excellent chart, under the superintendence of Captain 


Beaufort. They appear like the pillars of a gateway, 
he ‘xpedition should pass.—Kd. L, G, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


shores have been named Sabrina Land, seen | Sommenntonting the moral good derivable from] years past, has had a separate palace in this 
March 1839, and Balleny Isle, seen February | the Association, that the bond of co-operation | castle, with distinct majestic splendour of so. 
1839; and between them, as well as upon/in this laudable work has been the means of | vereignty, as may be now seen, just as they 
them, the efforts of the Erebus and Terror will, | ripening a warm friendship amongst all the | were when these sovereigus occupied them, 
in the first instance, be employed. How far | parties concerned in it. And this is not simply , And whatever unique jewels each sovereign ob. 
they may penetrate is in the hands of Provi-| a subject of private gratulation—it must have | tained during his reign, are placed in his palace, 
dence. They will afterwards circumnavigate |a very beneficial effect upon the general inter- | with his statue, either of marble, jasper, or 
the Pole, and try in every quarter to reach the | ests and cultivation of science, as the exhibition | porphyry, seated on a jewelled throne ; so bean- 
highest point, whether near Enderby’s Land, | of petty jealousies and angry contentions on the | tifully made, that you might say, It is alive and 
discovered in 1832, or by Captain Weddell’s | contrary is sure to contribute to its decline. jean speak. One statue of a former king cost 
furthest reach, about 73°, in 1823. ! May we have many similar instances to record ; | more than 12,000 tomans. Thus you may 

It is between Sabrina Land and Balleny Isle, | and vain and pointless will be all the railing ;imagine what is the value of all the statues, 
to the northward, in about lat. 50°, and E. launched against the British Association. pictures, and figures in this castle. In the same 
long. 140°, that it is expected the South Mag-| ‘To the suggestions and exertions of Major | manner, every one of the shahs of England has 
netic Pole will be found. Strange if he who| Sabine we are mainly indebted for the expedi- his coat of arms, together with the arms of such 
discovered either that of the North, or so near; tion, the outfit and description of which form | foreign kings as he may have conquered. All 
an approach to it as Captain James Ross did, | the subject of our preceding article. jhis ministers and officers of state during his 











should also ascertain this long-sought phe- 


ireign, have also statues placed by him in the 


nomenon. We had forgotten to mention,| The Spas of Germany. By Dr. Granville. 
that the vessels are constructed on the plan! — 8vo. pp. 524. London, 1839. Colburn. 

which divides them into three compartments ; | Wer rejoice to see a second edition of a volume 
so that either extremity or the middle might at once so full of entertainment, general infor- 
be stove in, and yet the remainder be a safe} mation, and sound medical advice, upon the 


|room, each with arms of the age, and appearing 
i if they were alive. 


In the royal rooms ot 
the late kings, all are seated on their thrones 


jand chairs of gold, embroidered with _ pre- 


cious stones which cost millions of minted 


hold for the crew.* 

Wherever the voyagers go, we have only 
to add, May God bless and prosper them, and 
return them in safety to a grateful country and 
their anxious relatives and friends ! 


| question so interesting to invalids,— Whither | gold ; each has his crown on his head of 
| shall I go to seek health among the salubrious|a hundred mauns of solid pure gold, and 
ifountains of Germany? Having compressed |adorned with precious stones, so magnificent as 

his excellent production into one volume instead | to take the senses away. ‘These crowns are 
| of two volumes, is a great improvement upon | supported by chains of gold, and suspended 





‘ ; a publication of its class ; and he has done this 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, ; hot only without impairing the former, but by 
Report on the Magnetic, Isoclinal, and Tsody. | #dding much that is most agreeable and useful. 
namic Lines in the British Islands. From! Necessary alterations and corrections have also 
Observations by Professors Humphry Lloyd been made; and at a season when such a mul- 
and John Phillips ; Robert Were Fox, Esq. ; titude of our countrymen and women seek 
Captain James Clark Ross ; and Major | amusement, solace, and restoration at such 
Edward Sabine. By Major E. Sabine, R.A., | places of resort, we cannot do them a greater 
F.R.S.  8vo. pp. 196. London, 1889. {service than by eordially recommending Dr. 
Tris Report, of which two sections are written | Granville as a valuable guide and delightful 
by Professor Lloyd, appears in the seventh vol. | CoMpanion, 
of the ** Transactions of the British Associa. | ————____. : - 
tion,” recently published; but it has been | Journal of the Persian Princes. 
deemed advisable, also, to issue it as a separate | ; [Second Notice : conclusion.) _ 
volume, of which a copy is now before us. And | Wer have great pleasure in returning to our 
when we look at the national character of the | t#Sk of illustrating the conceptions of England 
work, its observations carried over the whole formed by its royal Persian visitors. The mix- 
extent of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and ture of wisdom and simplicity, of Just informa- 
presenting the actual state of the phenomena of tion and misconception, is both instructive and 
the magnetic dip and intensity in the British; @™Using 5 and, as we have observed, a lesson of 
Islands ; we cannot but rejoice in a determina-; ution when we may read travels in Persia, or 
tion which is likely to place it in so many more | other strange Jands, by European authors. 
hands, than where it is connected with fifty | Windsor Castle.*_—** The girdle of its cupola 
other subjects in a more costly publication. | Makes that of Kassrow t sink into insignificance 
But we desire chiefly to notice it in this num-/®2d shame. ‘The first geometrician of the age 
ber of the Literary Gazelte, because it affords | VOUld be unable to find out the ratio which the 
another and a striking proof of the valuable ser- CO™er bears to the entire roof, and the most 
vices rendered to science by the British Asso- !¢atned architect would cut his finger, from 
ciation. It is a fair example of a work which, his inability to discover the principles of its 
in extent and scientific importance, might well Coustruction, Art thou a garden and a palace, 
have been executed at the expense of the | Pesidence of victory ? or a paradise that God 
Nation; and yet it originated in a suggestion | hath planted in the earth ? In truth, thou ap- 
thrown out at the Cambridge Meeting in, Pearest as an everlasting Paradise. O azure 
1833, and has been carried into effect by | {ur-springed fountain! whence did thy colour 
the united exertions and private means of | fir st come ? Thou must be a stream from 
the five distinguished individuals (Members | Kauthar!§ In every room that we entered, 
of the Association) whose names adorn the | our astonishment increased, and our minds were 
title-page. We may state, of our own know- surprised. In every apartment we observed im- 
ledge, that these gentlemen were previously ; Petal splendour. All the furniture was of gold 
personally unacquainted with each other, and |4!4 precious stones. Even in the smallest room 
might probably have remained so to this day, | there appeared to be an assemblage of all the 
but for such opportunities as these meetings jewels in the world. The brillianey of each 
afford. It is all most deserving of notice, as |@ticle of gold and jewellery surpassed that of 
, > | the sun and moon. Each of the kings, for 200 
* The « Kentish Gazette” states that, « The wales | - —— eee 
are doubled with 8-inch oak-plank, and the bottom with| * Mr. Wyatt’s monument to the Princess Charlotte 
plank of 3 inches; the holds, the ceilings of which are | touched their feelings, ‘* On one of the tombs we ob- 
doubled with two thicknesses of 14 inch African teak, | served some magnificent statues. A royal princess lies 
crossing each other at right angles; the bulkheads in the | buried here, who died when she was in the bloom of her 
holds are built in like manner, and made water-tight ; so j age. She having been extremely beautiful, they carved 
that, should the bottom be stove in at any part by the | for her a most splendid statue.” 
sheets of ice, the safety of the ships will not be endan-|  é * Cyrus.” 
gered. The pumps fitted are those of Massie’s pateni.| ‘An expression of great despair.” 
Phe weather-deck is also doubled with 3-inch fir-plank, | § 
with fearnought, dipped in tallow, lajd between them.” } the Koran.” 





over the heads of the sovereigns. In short, 
the majestic splendour of every sovereign who 
jhas died still exists. All the royal furniture 
|in the palace is deposited in the different apart- 
}ments, and every thing which indicates the 
'greatness of majesty is still now in the same 
) order as formerly, and attendants are actually 
| Waiting just as if the departed sovereign was 
alive. Their libraries are filled with myriads of 
| volumes, a thousandth part of which cannot be 
described. One of the libraries, belonging to 
| one of the former sovereigns, is lined with fifty 
'thousand volumes. We also noticed several 
| rooms, three hundred feet long, and a hundred 
broad, all adorned with beautiful pictures. 
| These are for balls, where the king and queen 
jinvite their noble guests; the king himself 
|dances, and the queen also with whom she 
|pleases. When such balls take place, the 
sounds of the musical instruments in these 
| rooms are heard at a distance of twenty miles. 
| The wonderful articles which we observed are 
|}so numerous, that it is impossible to describe 
|them. After we had minutely examined the 
| palaces of the former sovereigns, they conducted 
{us to the palace of his majesty William the 
Fourth, the sight of which made us forget the 
former ones. Imagine what must be the 
splendour of a king whose revenue is four 
hundred and eighty kerrors per annum! In- 
deed, we were filled with amazement at what 
we beheld. No sovereign ever possessed such 
splendour, not even Solomon (peace be upon 
him !), who had power over the gin,* whom he 
commanded to find for him all the treasures of 
the world, even he did not possess so much as 
his present majesty. Although we had not 
the opportunity to see one thousandth part, 
yet, of what we saw and estimated, we could 
easily imagine what was asserted of Alexander 
of the T'wo Horns, that he blocked up the wall 
of Gog and Magog with gold, since the gold 
that we observed here, in this palace, is four 
times the quantity that would be required to 
block up any wall of Gog and Magog.” 
Vauxhall is represented as ‘¢a garden-—a 
heaven —large, adorned with roses of different 
colours in every direction ; the water was run- 
ning on the beautiful green; pictures were 





«« Fhe immense large river of Paradise, detailed in | 
t 


drawn on every wall. Here and there were 


* «Gin, i.e. the well-known fiery spirits of the 
‘Koran’ and the ¢ Arabian Nights.’” 
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young, moonly faces, selling refreshments. may aul the opera of the horse. Itis the same such distinguishing powers of horsemanship, 


There were burning in this place about two 
millions of lights, each giving a different co- 
lour; the lanterns and lights are so arranged 
as to make poetry, in such a manner that they 
have no end. On every side there appeared 
the moon, and the sun, with the planets, each 
moving in its orbit; and in every walk there 
were about 10,000 Frank moons,* walking and 
gazing about, where the roses and their tribes 
were admiring their beautiful cheeks. Each 
was taken by the hand: such a company in 
such a place says to the soul, Behold thy para- 
dise !—pleasure and joy appear ; woes and sor- 
rows are banished ;—every hand asked for a 
glass of refreshment to present to the possessors 
of jasmine hands. Thus we were happy to 
have in each hand a paradisean companion, and 
to point out the beauties of the place, in order 
to draw forth the sweet music of their replies. 
We left the rose and met a pink!—are we 
awake or in a dream? We walked in this 
garden from one place to another, till we came 
to a place where we saw crowds of people 
gazing at a boy elegantly clad, who was playing 
on a rope; now we were as though we had 
lost our mind. ‘This rope was made fast high 
above in the garden, on which this boy was 
dancing; indeed he was like a bird with wings 
in the air. Afterwards a young and beautiful 
girl, handsomely dressed, increased our sur- 
prise; she joined the boy, and they played to- 
gether in a most wonderful manner, enough to 
take away the senses to look at them. When 
the boy and girl had finished their maneeuvres, 
the people in the garden went to another place, 
where there was a wheel which was set on 
fire: as soon as it was lighted it began to 
ascend, throwing out fire of red, green, blue, 
yellow, and other colours wonderfully, as if all 
the world had taken fire, and continued to 
ascend till it reached the sky. All this was 
done without giving any unpleasant smell of 
powder. ‘The people that make such fireworks 
derive a large income from it; also the Trea- 
sury receives a great annual sum from them. 
We had an exceedingly interesting exhibition, 
and returned home perfectly satisfied with our 
Visit.” 

Geography !—*‘* Between England and Ire- 
land is a channel fifteen miles broad. * * 
Being near the north pole, England has a very 
cold climate ; so irregular is the weather, that 
in four hours you may experience the four 
seasons of the year. It is generally cloudy, 
and the four seasons have no separate ranks. 
Even in summer it is cloudy and rainy. Owing 
to the constant rains in all seasons, the whole 
country is green as a garden of emerald colours. 
Thus all the quadrupeds here enjoy the green 
which they eat all the year long. Sometimes 
it happens, that for a month or forty days they 
they do not see the sun, and the air becomes 
damp. * * * Most of the public affairs 
are decided at night. ‘These islands are 3000 
miles round. ‘Their population is 27,000,000, 
which is equal to fifty-four kerrors of Persia. 
The revenue to government, the whole of 
which is spent, is 60,000,000, or 120 kerrors 
of ours. But when government goes to war, 
they raise much more money. ‘This took place 
during the war with Buonaparte, when the 
people gave the wonderful sum of 840 millions, 
which was spent during the said war!” 

Ducrow and his horses, at Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, were, like the Italian Opera, highly 
appreciated, 

* On Thursday, the 24th, four hours before 
Sunset, we visited a ljarge edifice, which we 


* «English ladies,” 


in fort. as the opera house or theatre, and in 
the same manner it contains boxes and seats 
for th spectators. There were on this day 
about 0,000 ladies with charming faces like the 
moon, and the ray of their beauty gave a most 
power.‘ul splendour to the place. The principal 
parts in this theatre are performed by horses, 
includtag other wonderful exercises. In the 
first prt, an Asiatic emperor in eastern splen- 
dour ¢ime out upon the stage, where a fire was 
lighte¢! up, the light of which made the whole 
place fook as red as crimson. In the same 
theatn: there were many elevated places, like 
jhigh bridges, on which they performed on 
|horsebrck. The horses ran up and down ex- 
‘actly like cats. Some little boys, of seven years 
‘of age and under, clad in different- coloured 
| dresses, played by turning their bodies as if 
‘they had no bones at all. They formed, by 
| joining their bodies in different ways, any figure 
| they liked. For instance, they wished to form 
an elephant. One of them represented the 
| proboscis, another the head, one the neck, and 
|others the feet. ‘Thus they form an elephant, 
exactly like the original ; so wonderfully, that 
| one could scarcely distinguish it from a real 
lone. Likewise, with their bodies they form 
|the resemblance of any other animal. About 
| 100 men were arranged in this manner,—one 
‘stood above the other, that is, the feet of one 
‘on the head of another, till all were arranged, and 
‘then they danced in that position. In truth, 
it was a very wonderful, surprising performance. 
The most astonishing part of this exhibition 
was a ring of wood, which was held by a man, 
ten yards distance, around which were fixed 
some spears. Some persons, while playing on 
the rope, passed most wonderfully through the 
ring, without being hurt. Afterwards some 
| beautiful young female performers, with angelic 
| faces, dressed expensively with jewels, came out. 
They played in different ways, and with their 
beauty and exercises exceedingly delighted and 
astonished all ofus. After the rope performance 
was over, then the play was carried to the lower 
part of the house, that is, the ground, which is 
a round place of soft earth. First a young boy, 
ten years old, rode on two horses, which stood 
at the distance of a yard from each other. He 
took the bridles of both in his hand, and placing 
one foot on each horse’s back, and lashing them 
with his whip, they went with extreme rapidity. 
The horses ran so swiftly, that their feet did 
not appear to touch the ground. I¢ is said, 
that they go the distance of an hour in a minute. 
In fact, the performance of this boy on the 
horse’s back, in such a narrow place, was so 
quick and wonderful that we lost our senses. 
Afterwards a young female appeared, of beauti- 
ful complexion, brilliant as Venus. She, also, 
in the same manner, rode on the horses, but in 
a more wonderful way. She actually danced 
on the horses, and made these large, powerful 
animals themselves dance. Sometimes this 
young lady, with a stick in her hand, gave a 
sign to the horse, which he understood as well 
a human being, and fell down as if dead; again 
she gave another sign, which made him rise up 
and dance. In fact, nothing was wanted to 
this horse but speech. After this young lady 
had finished her wonders, then other perform- 
ances were introduced. I would only add, 
that what we saw done here was as if by magic,— 
indeed, you may call it a complete necromancy. 
Afterwards the master of this establishment 
himself came out, and performed so wonderfully 
on horseback, that he might be called the first 
horseman in the world. This man, standing 
on a large and very powerful horse, exhibited 





that what I hare already mentioned is nothing 
in comparison of it. While the horse was at 
full speed, he fi.led his pipe, struck a light, and 
began smoking. He also took a pen and ink in 
his hand, and while at full gallop wrote letters. 
Likewise he loaded his gun and fired. Again, 
two men stood and held a circular screen of 
paper in his way, fen yards above him, through 
which he jumped, though the horse was at full 
speed, and alighted on his back. In fine, what 
| was exhibited here was miraculous.” 

Cutlery and a Cutler’s Shop.—‘* Here we 
|saw many curious and strange instruments, 
jsuch as we had not before seen, for dentists, 
|oculists, surgeons, and doctors. It never 
entered into our minds that there were so 
|many and such various instruments as we 
| here observed, there being wpwards of two mil- 
| lion knives of different descriptions.” Surgery 
and Medicine. —** Some of them were for ana. 
|tomical purposes, to remove any part of the 
bones with perfect facility. These instruments 
are so ingeniously constructed, and adapted to 
their purposes, as to enable even a child to 
practise in the medical science. Indeed, those 
of the medical profession in this country appear 
to have no difficulty in caring any disease; so 
that, whatever to our Persian doctors appears 
as incurable, to them presents no insurmount- 
able difficulty.” 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition was another 
marvel, and the occasion of a pretty hoax. 
Wali and Taymoor having seen it without 
their brother, resolved to play him a trick, and 
it is thus described ; — 

** About sunset we entered the carriage for 
the royal palace, on a visit to the queen. We 
arrived at the door of the house, sepposing this 
to be the palace. I desired Fraser Siheb to 
enter first, and to announce our arrival, and 
to obtain permission for us to enter. Fraser 
Saheb went in, and came out, saying, that the 
king has honoured this place with his presence, 
and that all the royal family are present, as well 
as the vizirs and nobles of state, all in full uni- 
form, in the presence of his majesty, who is 
holding a levee. I then entered the palace, and 
found it a splendid hall. The King was sitting 
on the imperial throne, with the crown on his 
head, and clad in a splendid royal robe of jewels, 
In the same manner the queen was seated, in 
her most magnificent robe of precious stones. All 
the members of the royal family were in their 
full uniform, making a circle round the king. 
Dukes, princes, vizirs, and nobles, all standing 
before him. The royal hall was beautifully 
lighted up with magnificent chandeliers. Whea 
I beheld all this splendour, I said within myself, 
‘I ought to approach the king just as I should 
my sovereign, the Badishah of Persia, and offer 
him the same dutiful obedience.’ Thus I ap- 
proached nearer to the king, bowing down my 
head, after our custom, and my brothers stood 
behind me. The king, much to my surprise, 
did not appear to acknowledge my presence. I 
then asked Fraser Saheb why the king was 
uncivil. He said, ‘I do not know. Perhaps,’ 
said he, ‘the reason is, that it was not the king, 
but the queen, who invited you, so that the 
king has nothing to say to you; let us go 
to the queen.” 1 was exceedingly vexed and 
ashamed of what took place, bowed my head to 
the ground, and followed Fraser Saheb to the 
queen. Here I observed a throne of marble, 
inlaid with precious stones and valuable jewels. 
On this splendid and magnificent throne was 
seated a young lady, with a face like the moon, 
dressed in royal robes, worth more than the 





revenues of Europe. A precious crown was on 
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her head, and she was sutrounded by a company 
of ladies with angelic faces, whose splendour 
was like the sun at mid-day, all seated upon 
chairs of gold. I drew near, offering the due 
respects ; all were silent, and nobody replied to 
my salutation. This was quite the reverse of 
what I met with at other parties. I began to 
be quite vexed with Fraser Saheb, and said to 
him, ‘ Fraser Saheb! this gives me to under- 
stand that the queen did not invite me to come, 
and that she did not wish to see me. It is all 
through your fault and intermeddling that I 
have to bear this shame.’ One of the ministers, 
dressed most magnificently, without a hat on 
his head, was standing before the queen. I 
went near this minister, and desired Fraser 
Saheb to tell him this, that although the queen 
did not invite us, yet we were already in her 
palace, and it would be only politeness in her to 
treat us as her guests. Fraser Sdheb interpreted 
to him what I said, but I observed that this 
man did not give any answer, neither uttered a 
word. Praise be to God! what a curious cir- 
eumstance! I then took his hand, saying, 
‘Why do not you give an answer to my ques- 
tion 2? When I shook his hand, he fell down. 
I then observed that he was dead, and I was 
astonished to find that all o&them also were dead 
persons. Now my brothers and Fraser Saheb 
laughed loudly, and said, ‘ These people are not 
dead, but all of them are artificial figures of 
white wax.’ Verily, no one would ever have 
thought that they were manufactured by men. 
This establishment belongs to a rich nobleman, 
who inherited it from his father ; and it brings 
him daily an income of a hundred tomans. 
Many people from all parts of the world come 
to visit this wonderful place. In short, I was 


not satisfied till I examined all of them; and I| nothing to do with her madness. 


was perfectly astonished to find that there was 
not the least difference between the imitation 
and the imitated. So wonderful are the arts of 
the Franks !”” 

Woolwich. —At a review, “ the dexterous 
artillerymen loaded and fired their cannons 
quicker than lightning and swifter than the 
wind. They fired many thousand balls a minute, 
and the ears of the heavens became deaf from 
the sound of the firing, and not a single ball 
missed its mark. ” - ga 





| 








whom has likewise a male servant. We were 
first conducted to the upper department, con- 
taining many clean, pleasant rooms, which have 
delightful views of the gardens around. Every 
room has a fine bedstead, and is elegantly fur- 
nished. Every thing desirable and necessary, 
and in perfect order. This delightful place, 
with such accommodations, gives any person an 
inclination to become insane. = é - 
While we were walking about these places, a 
fine neat-looking gial came to us, and asked us 
who we were. We replied, ‘ The Persian 
princes.” ‘Is it true?’ said she. ‘ Yes,’ we 
answered. ‘Then she said, ‘ I shall always be 
able to tell hereafter a Persian by the dress, 
such as you wear.” We were informed that 
this young woman was a celebrated poetess. 
Afterwards she asked us, ‘ Are you going to 
stay here, or will you go away ?’ We replied, 
‘We are not insane, of course we shall go 
back.’ She said, ‘ Many foreigners come to 
visit this place and go back, but they come 
here in fine weather ; but as you have come so 
great a distance on such a stormy day for such 
a useless object, I believe you are also belong- 
ing to our company, and it will be necessary 
that you should join us for a few days till you 
become sane.’ Her words made us all laugh till 
we fainted away. Afterwards she took my 
hand, and invited us to her room. We entered 
her apartment, where she shewed us some of her 
needle-work, and repeated some verses of her 
own poetry. She then said to us, ‘ Notwith- 
standing you are royal sons and I am the 
daughter of a peasant, nevertheless, I would 
not part with my house for your palace, neither 
would I exchange my insanity for your sanity.’ 
She conversed on other things which had 
We were 
told that sometimes she does very strange 
things. Afterwards she asked us, ‘Do you 
fear God as I do?’ ‘ Of course,’ we said. 
‘ Have you that Divine grace that I have?’ 
We replied, ‘ Yes.” Then many tears came to 
her eyes, and she asked us to leave her apart- 


ment, saying, ‘ I am not inclined to converse council of commons. 


with you any more, leave my room.’ When 
we went out, she shut the dvor after us.” 
Industrious Fleas.—From the National Gal- 


or captain taking the helm; and thus this 
ship of fleas actually sailed on the water. In 
another place we observed a wheel and a rope 
in perfect order. In the box there was a little 
musical instrument, on which the fleas played ; 
other fleas played on the rope, and some 
danced. We observed also a large flea, which 
was a soothsayer, telling fortunes and future 
events. This was done as follows :—A plate 
is figured in lines of different colours, like an 
astrolabe. Some of these indicate good, and 
others bad fortunes. There is fixed to it a 
kind of pointer, attached by a chain to the 
neck of the fleas The person who wishes to 
have his fortune told puts his question. The 
flea will then walk about, and the pointer will 
move. Whenever it stops, it will inform him 
whether he has a good or bad fortune. These 
fleas are fed on human blood twice a-day, once 
early in the morning, and again in the even- 
ing. Those that are educated, that is, such as 
become tame, are well fed, and those that are 
not tamed, are allowed but little till they 
become learned; and then they are sold, and 
purchased. The master of these fleas has one 
which he has kept for two years; he would 
not take a horse for it. In fine, we think we 
had better stop, as what we saw of the curious 
and most wonderful acts performed by these 
fleas would require much time to describe.” 

A brief notice of France, and we conclude :— 

*¢ Although in regard to size and population 
it exceeds England, yet it has not the. perfect 
order of that country. Paris is its capital, 
which is one of the seven magnificent cities of 
|the world. Its climate is better than that of 
| England. It is bounded on the east by the 
} Netherlands, Switzerland, and Piedmont; west- 
| ward and northward, by Spain and the West 
/Sea. It is 650 miles long, and 560 broad. 
| France possesses also some dominions in Ame- 
jvica and Algiers. There is here more liberty 
|\than in England, but their form of govern- 
;Ment and political order is nearly the same as 
jthat of London, as to parliament, and their 
The present king of 
| France is named Louis Philippe. France con- 
| tains 35,000,000 of population, which is equal 
|to seventy kerrors of Persia. The standing 





So many |lery, with the pictures in which they were) army which is under order in this kingdom, 


cannons they fired, that our ears became quite} much pleased, they went, as they inform us,/amounts to 600,000; they have likewise a 


deaf. Afterwards they began throwing bomb. | ‘ to the house of a person whose business is to| very large navy. 
This most wonderful exhibition I can-| take care of fleas, and tame them. 
not describe, and our pen is astonished, and! lation of what we saw of these fleas at this | of the European kingdoms. 


shells. 


The re- 


The French during the 
reign of Buonaparte possessed the greatest part 
The generality of 


cannot write an explanation of these miracles. | place, how they are tamed, and taught to act | the people believe in transmigration.” 


Then we suggested that it was enough. 
balls and powder which were fired to-day 
might have cost 7000 tomans. Afterwards they 


invited us to see the stores of ammunition, and | 


implements of war. We were conducted to a 
large plain where there were many very large 
edifices, any one of which must have cost mil. 
lions of money : they are so large that each is a 
quarter of a parasang in circumference. Every 
one of these edifices contains about 5000 men 
employed in the manufacture of cannon, which 
look fine and bright like glass. ‘They complete 
daily twenty-five of them.” ! ! 

Bedlam.—* We went out of town, and came 
to alarye castle, about two miles in circumference, 
situated on the bank of the river. All its doors 
and windows are made of iron. We came to 
the large gate of entrance, which was shut. 
When the captain of the castle came, and was 
told that we were the Persian princes, he opened 
the gate, and we entered the place. ‘It is four 
stories high, and contains innumerable rooms. 
There are two departments ; the upper one for 
the women and girls, each of whom has a maid- 
servant; the lower one for the males, each of 


| 


The| most wonderfully, will undoubtedly be taken | 


only for a lie. No one would ever believe that 
these little insects could be instructed in such a 
manner. However, whether it be believed or 
not, we will write down what we saw of them 


But we trust we have done enough to sus- 
tain the character we gave of this performance, 
and we must leave the rest, though equally 
|curious and amusing, to those who may pro- 


‘eure it. From a four months’ sojourn we could 


| for our own gratification. ‘These fleas are kept hardly have anticipated so much; and with 


| 





just like a vessel in harbour. 


in a damp place, where they grow. ‘They are 
placed in a glass case, which magnifies them 
exceedingly. There are some apartments in 
this box where they are quartered. They are 
broken to draw carriages, just as our horses 
are taught to draw carriages of cannon. What- 
ever details we may give of these fleas will 
appear incredible; however, we are deter- 
mined to mention what we observed. Four 
of these fleas drew a carriage of ten drachms 
weight, in harness, and turned exactly like 
horses. 'T'wo others stood for coachmen, with 
a whip of hair to drive the rest. On one side 
of their box there is a vessel full of water, on 
which there is a little thing in the form of a 
ship, with sails, and an anchor in the water, 
About ten or 
twelve fleas drew the anchor up, others went 
up the masts and spread the sails, their chief 


{all the erroneous opinions which the princes 
formed of us, and with which, on account of 
their piquancy, we have chiefly embellished our 
Gazette, we ought not to dismiss them, or our 
valued friend Assaad, without stating that 
there is also much matter to yield food for 
English reflection, and produce very benelicial 
effects in Persia and the East.* 


* We are happy to find that our review of this curious 
work, last week, be greatly promoted the object of those 
who had taken its amiable translator by the hand, and 
interested themselves in the success of his publication. 
Among the foremost of these we would name that zealous 
friend to every thing connected with the promotion of 
Eastern literature ard improvement, the Earl of M ae ; 
and, after his lordship, the Hon. Captain Maude, R.) ts 
10 Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s Park; Captain Sir Ed- 
ward Parry, R.N., 22 New Street, Spring Gardens; 
Crofton Croker, Esq., Admiralty; J. Brathwaite, Esq.+ 
64 Old Broad Street ; and William Trimmer, Esq., 1 Tor- 
rington Place, Torrington Square; whose addresses - 
‘ive, because we are informed they act as friendly pub- 
ishers of these attractive yolumes, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
NINTH MEETING: BIRMINGHAM. 
Third Notice.) 

EDNESDAY. 

Section A,—Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 

1. Mr. Follett Osler, ‘ On the Indications of his Ane- 

mometer.’ 

2. Mr. Hopkins, ‘On the Least Thickness of the Solid 
Crust of the Earth, consistent with the Phenomena of 
Precession and Nutation.’ 

3. Mr. Smythies ,‘ On the Motion of Free Points.’ 

4. Mr. Nasmyth, ‘On a Plate-glass Pneumatic Specu- 
soon Powell, ‘ Report on Refractive Indices.’ 

6. Professor Powell, ‘ On a New Case of Interference of 
eae Ure, ‘ On Photometry.’ 

ot Ure, ‘On the Fluidity and Viscidity of Certain 
; ry Professor Powell, * Explanations of Certain Optical 
Phenomena.’ 

10. Mr. Frodsham, ‘On a New Compensating Pen- 

dulum,’ 
Tue first paper was read by Mr. Follett Osler, 
and brings us better acquainted with this very 
ingenious instrument, a model of which was in 
the Model-room ;_ but a much more interesting 
example, in actual operation, on the roof of the 
Philosophical Institution. 

* An anemometer and rain-gauge, similar to 
the one that has been at work at the Birming- 
ham Philosophical Institution, was put up at 
Plymouth last year by order of the British 
Association, and placed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Snow Harris, whose inde- 
fatigable exertions in forwarding the science 
of meteorology are too well known to require 
comment from me. Having just received the 
registers from this instrument, I shall take a 
cursory review of a few of them in comparison 
with those made at Birmingham. I do this, 
not so much for the purpose of giving inform- 
ation that is in itself of so much value, as with 
the hope of exciting a desire for obtaining ob- 
servations of a similar nature on a more ex- 
tensive scale, feeling strongly convinced that a 
correct general knowledge of the main cur- 
rents of the atmosphere is of paramount im- 
portance in studying meteorology. I shall 
confine my remarks entirely to the direction of 
the wind as registered, and not attempt, on the 
present occasion, to connect any barometric or 
thermometric observations with these. As it 
would not be possible to illustrate more than a 
few of these observations,* I have selected those 
only in which the wind has been tolerably 
steady and strong, as being the best mode of 
giving a correct idea of the nature and value of 
these observations: —On the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1838, a steady current set in at Plymouth, 
about 8 o'clock a.m., from the S. by E., and 
continued until 8 o’clock on the following even- 
ing, a period of thirty-six hours. The steadi- 
ness of this current at Plymouth was very re- 
markable: during the first part of this time 
there was almost a perfect calm at Birmingham ; 
however, by 10 o’clock in the evening, that is 
to say, fourteen hours after this current from 
the 8. by E. had set in at Plymouth, a slight 
wind was felt at Birmingham from the north ; 
in three hours more, that is, by 1 a.M., on the 
18th of November, it became E.N.E., and 
finally set in a strong gale from N.E. by N., 
which lasted the remainder of the day. ltisa 
singular fact, that as this gale increased in force 
at Birmingham it declined at Plymouth ; this 
was towards the middle of the day; in the 
evening, the contrary to this took place. The 
rush of air from the 8. by E. at Plymouth con- 
Unuing for such a length of time previous to 
any wind being felt at Birmingham, clearly 





* «« These observations have been rather hastily drawn 
up, and whether they will be verified by future experi- 
ments we have yet to learn.” 








shews that this must have been the main 
current ; and it seems highly probable that tke 
atmosphere for some distance north and south 
of it was gradually affected, and eventually 
drawn into it. The state of the wind on the 
next day very much confirms this view of the 
subject: the current by that time became due 
E. at Plymoypth, and N.E. at Birmingham. 
On the 20th, there was but little wind at either 
place, and the directions then became the same 
in both places. During a considerable portion 
of this time much rain fell; about °76 of an 
inch in Birmingham, and 1°32 at Plymouth ; 
the two principal falls in Plymouth preceding 
those in Birmingham by about four hours. On 
March 28th, a strong wind set in from the west 
at Plymouth, which continued the whole day. 
At Birmingham the wind was S.S.W. when 
this gale commenced ; but after continuing in 
that direction about twelve hours, it moved 
gradually round to the west, and finally to the 
W.N.W. During the time of this change, the 
strength of the wind at Plymouth increased 
considerably, though it did not alter in direc- 
tion. A deflection in the wind, in the opposite 
direction to what is here illustrated, sometimes 
takes place, but not so frequently. Whether 
the deviations here exemplified are in regular 
curves, and are segments of large circles, or 
merely deflections in the course of the currents, 
caused by some peculiarity in the situation of 
the places, or whether it be our insular position 
that modifies the currents, I cannot venture an 
opinion. The course of the currents is, as 
might have been expected, much more steady 
at Plymouth than at Birmingham. Thus, on 
the 29th, 30th, and 3ist of January last, the 
wind commenced at due west, and veered at a 
perfectly even rate round to the north; while 
in Birmingham the course of the current was 
exceedingly unsteady, and veered round one 
half the compass, while in Plymouth it only 
moved one quarter: this, among many other 
instances which I could bring forward, shews 
that great care should be taken in the selection 
of stations for making observations concerning 
the course of the main currents of theatmosphere, 
which ought to be our object in the firstinstance ; 
for we must not hope for a long time to come to 
lay down the minor fluctuations to which the 
greater ones are subject. I shall conclude with 
a few remarks on the great storm of the 6th 
and 7th of January last, that committed such 
dreadful ravages in this country, and trace its 
probable course and action. In addition to the 
records obtained by the anemometer at this 
place and at Plymouth, I have collected what 
information I could concerning the nature and 
extent of this storm from many parts of the 
British Isles. A careful analysis of these 
strongly leads me to the opinion that this was 
a small but violent rotatory storm, moving for- 
ward at the rat? of about thirty to thirty-five 
miles per hour. The diameter of the rotating 
portion I am not prepared to give, nor do I 
consider it at all certain that it could be ascer- 
tained, as it seems likely that the revolutions 
were not in contact with the earth. The ten- 
dency of this eddy, or violent whirling of the 
air, would, of course, be to produce a vacnum 
in the centres. The air that forms the eddy 
being constantly thrown off in a slight degree 





spirally upwards, and dispersed on the upper | 
portion of the atmosphere, the effect of this | 
would therefore be to produce a strong current 
upwards. Now, supposing this large eddy to 
be perfectly stationary, there would be a rapid 
rush of air towards it from all sides, which would | 


be drawn up and thrown of through this rotat- 


ing circle, and dispersed with amazing rapidity | 


above: but as it is moving on with great velocity, 
the air that is in the advance of the storm is 
not sensibly affected until the whirl is close to 
it; while in the rear the motion of the air is 
greatly increased: first, by the tendency of the 
air to rush into the great vortex of the storm ; 
and, secondly, by the motion onward of the 
vortex itself. This vortex, or revolving column, 
would increase in size upwards, so as somewhat 
to resemble a funnel; it would, in fact, be 
similar in its shape and action to an immense 
water-spout ; whether it was vertical or not is 
entirely a matter of conjecture, but I should 
consider it probable that it would incline in the 
direction that the storm was moving, namely, 
to the N.E., and that it was an upper current 
that carried it in that direction. The greatest 
intensity of the storm in England was evidently 
across Lancashire and Yorkshire. I therefore 
conceive that the nucleus of the hurricane passed 
in a N.E. direction over these two counties. 
Towards the sides, however, a little current set 
in a 8. and even slightly in a S.E. direction, on 
the S. side of the vortex, and in a N.W. and 
westerly direction on the N. side ; but the main 
rush is behind.. Our anemometer shews that 
we first felt a fresh S. wind with a slight bear- 
ing of E. in it, which very shortly became more 
westerly, increasing considerably in violence ; 
and it then moved round to the S.W. and be- 
came quite a hurricane, and continued so, very 
violent at first, but decreasing in strength dur- 
ing the remainder of the day: at Plymouth it 
commenced as a S.W., and then very gradually 
moved round a little more westward. It was 
by careful examination of the records of these 
two instruments that I arrived at the view I 
have ventured to take of this storm, and the 
evidence that I have collected from various 
parts of the country concerning it, strongly con- 
firms me in the view now taken of it. Many 
violent storms followed in the wake of this 
extraordinary hurricane, but I have not at- 
tempted to investigate these, as the main storm 
would have thrown the atmosphere into so dis- 
turbed a state, that it would be very likely to 
produce minor eddies, gusts, &c. Had more 
complete and systematic observations been made 
years ago, the rotatory hurricanes first remarked 
by Mr. Redfield, and then so ably set forth by 
Colonel Reid, and also the storms on D’Espy’s 
theory, which I believe the one that has just 
been described most nearly resembles, would 
instaimly have been rendered palpable; whereas 
now we only wonder how, out of such an un- 
connected and crude a mode of obtaining evi- 
dence as they were compelled to adopt, so beau. 
tiful a theory could by possibility have received 
birth at all. Other laws no doubt exist, whieh, 
let us hope, no great length of time will be 
required to develope.”’ 

Prof. Stevelly referred to his meteorological 
observations at the Edinburgh meeting, and 
thought them confirmatory of Col. Reid’s theory 
of storms, and other phenomena of thunder. 
storms, either with or without rain.* 


* We rejoice to see government taking up this inquiry ; 
the following ‘* Memorandum respecting the Records to be 
kept of the State of the Weather in the British Colonics,” has 
been issued from the Colonial Office :— 

*« The captains of ‘ports, harbour-masters, and keepers 
of lighthouses, or, where those officers do not exist, some 
other competent public functionary, should be required 
to keep journals of the weather, on the principle of the 
logbooks of ships. A column should be specially reserved 
for inserting the height of the barometer. Under the head 
of * remarks’ should be entered all meteorological obsérva- 
tions considered worthy of particular notice. When the 
keeper of a journal may hear that a vessel has encoun- 
tered a storm, he will enter in it any information on the 
subject which he can rely on, together with the name of 
the ship, of her owner, and of the port to which she y 
belong. With the view of tracing the cause of mf 
the Trinity Board of London have given directions for the 
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Mr. W. Hopkins read a paper in favour of ) By photogenic impressions, Dr. Ure considers 
the greater Solidity of the Earth, supposing it | the relative degrees of diurnal illumination in 
to have been originally fluid: the matter and | different rooms in any house, in different coun- 
conclusions were similar to those in his com-| tries, or on different days in the same house or 
munications to the Royal Society, and need not | country, also the extent or strength of day- 
be repeated. light in any part of the world, may be correctly 

Mr. Smythies proposed a method for Solving ; measured and registered. 
Dynamical Problems relating to the motion of| Dr. Ure, after alluding to a memoir of his, 
free bodies ; accompanied by algebraical tables, | which will appear in the ‘* Transactions of 
terms, and equations, which forbid a report. | the Society of Civil Engineers,” and which con- 
Professor Baden Powell read a continuation | tains the results of experiments on the fluidity 
of his ‘ Observations for Determining the Re-' of liquids, gave a brief account of those of si- 


tractive Indices, &c., of the Solar Spectrum.’ 
His tables shewed the mean results in experi- 
ments on various media. : 

Mr. Nasmyth exhibited his Plate-glass Spe- 
culum, which we have already described. (Page 
550, Lit. Gaz. No. 1180.) 

Professor Powell, ‘On a new Case of Inter- 
ference of Light,’ arising from a prism of a 


'milar experiments with a different form of 
| apparatus. Because he imagined in the former 
| there were certain numerical errors, caused by 
variations in the position of the syphon em- 
ployed, but which did not affect the general 
results. The following are the modus operandi 
and the data of the recently repeated experi- 
ments. The liquid was put into a glass funnel, 


certain dispersive power being opposed to! terminated at its beak with a glass tube of uni- 
another of a different power, and producing | form bore, about one-eighth of an inch in dia- 
dark bands round the usually coloured edges of | meter, and three inches long. The funnel was 


the image. 
Dr. Ure read a paper ‘On Photometry.’ 


| supported in a chemical stand, and discharged 
its contents, on withdrawing a wooden pin 


into a hydrochlorate of the oxide of gold by 
combining with water (au. +3 0.+3 cl.+3 h.), 
because the hydrochloric acid is a much more 
powerful acid, as far as its attraction for metallic 
oxides is concerned, than the hydrobromic. On 
the contrary, if the terchloride of gold remains 
as such after solution in water, it ought to be 
decomposed by hydrobromic acid, because here 
are two powerful affinities brought into play, 
viz. that of the hydrogen of the hydrobromic 
acid for the chlorine of the salt of gold, and 
that of the metal itself for the bromine thus 
deprived of its hydrogen. On testing the cor- 
rectness of this reasoning by experiments, it 
was found that the terchloride of gold was 
really decomposed, a bromide of that metal 
and free hydrochloric acid being the results ; 
no precipitation, of course, ensued, but the 
change was indicated by the yellow tint of the 
fluid becoming converted into a deep red colour. 
The author had, in substituting salts of plati- 
num for those of gold, arrived at similar results. 
From the remarks made by several members 
present, it appeared to be severally admitted 
that Dr. Wilson had really proved, in a most 





The usual method of ascertaining the in-|from the beak, into a glass goblet placed be-| satisfactory manner, the possibility of an haloid 
tensities of different lights, by a comparison of | neath, by the side of which a chronometer was/salt remaining in solution without being 
| placed, to indicate, in seconds, the time of|changed into a salt of a hydracid. 
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the relative shadows they project, having failed 
Dr. Ure in two recent inquiries; or rather the 
results with regard to the illuminative powers 
of the Bude light, in an investigation con- 


efflux. The volume of liquid used in each 


‘Remarks on the Crystallisation of certain 


jease_was the same, viz. 2000 grain measures, | Insoluble Carburets,’ by S. Brown, M.D. It 


at 65° Fahr. 


The times of efflux with liquids; has been long known, that when cyanides of 


ducted with reference to the lighting the House | of the same specific gravity and bulk, in the|metals are exposed to heat, black amorphous 
of Commons, and with regard to the darken-| same vessel, vary with the viscidity of the li-|masses are left; these have been regarded by 


ing effect of a high wooden wall, or hoard, 
erected behind two houses in George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, being unsatisfactory, 
Dr. Ure employed other photometric means. 
He placed, when following out the latter in. 
vestigation, several pieces of paper, prepared 
with the salts of silver usually employed for 
photogenic drawings, in the rooms which were 
considered to be darkened by the hoard; and 
also in those of a neighbouring house not so 
circumstanced. 


certain depth of tint; and by observing the 
time required to produce the same tint on those 
papers placed in the rooms under the influence 
of the hoard, Dr. Ure was enabled to determine 
the amount of daylight diminished by that erec- 
tion. For instance, if those exposed to free 
daylight, as in the first case, assumed the par- 
ticular hue in half an hour, and those in the 
second, or in a third case, in one hour and a 
half and three hours respectively; the only 
relative difference being the greater or lesser 
obscurity to which the windows may have sub- 
jected: then the light would have been dimi- 
nished threefold and sixfold by the hoard, or 
by any other experimental obscuring ¢ause. 
adoption of measures to obtain a more accurate record of 
the weather than has hitherto been kept at the lighthouses 
of Great Britain and Ireland, The keepers of these lights 
having the opportunity of taking their observations by 
night as well as by day, great advantage may be derived 
from employing them in this manner. Officers in charge 
of colonial lighthouses should be instructed to keep simi- 
lar journals. In noting the wind’s force, both in the har- 
bour-masters’ journals and in the lighthouse reports, it is 


desirable that the officers should adopt the numbers for | 


noting the strength of the wind now in use at Greenwich 
Observatory, and about to be introduced at the lighthouse 
under the Trinity Board. In the cases of St. Helena and 
Ascension, it is desirable that more precise information 
should be obtained by observation respecting the ‘ Rollers’ 
at those islands, As the object of her majesty’s govern- 
ment in instituting those inquiries is the advancement of 
knowledge in science generally, the governors of the 
several British colonies will consider how far it may be in 
their power to obtain useful information bearing on the 
subject from countries adjoining to their governments in 
the possession of foreign powers, or how far it may be 
useful to the study of meteorology to exchange the ob- 
servations made within their governments for those of 
other countries in the neighbourhood. If at any time 

» there would be no objection to the publication in 

newspapers of extracts from the journals.” 


In a certain time those ex-| 
posed to the action of free daylight acquired a| 
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Professor Powell then explained his views 
with reference to certain Optical Phenomena ; 
and Mr. Frodsham exhibited a new Compound 
Pendulum of his manufacturing, and explained 
| its advantages. 

Section B,—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

1. Mr. G. Wilson, ‘ On the Detection of Haloid Salts in 

Solution.” ~ 
2. Dr. Brown, ‘On the Crystallisation of Carburets.’ 

3. Dr. Clark, ¢On the Limitation of Equivalent Pro- 
portions.’ 
| 4. Mr. Phillips, ‘On the White Prussiate of Iron.’ 
| 5. Dr. Rees, *On the Existence of Fluoric Acid in 

Animal Substances.’ 

6. Dr. Thompson, ‘On the Presence of Free 
Acid in the Stomach,’ 

‘Experimental Demonstration of the actual 
Existence of Haloid Salts in Solution,’ by 
George Wilson, M.D. In this paper, the au- 

thor attempted to apply experimental evidence 
| to the resolution of the very important question 
| of the state in which haloid salts exist in solu- 
tion ; chemists being, as is well known, divided 
on this point, some supposing that chlorides, 
| bromides, iodides, and cyanides, remain un- 
changed after solution in water ; whilst others 
suppose them to be converted into hydrochlo- 
| rates, hydrobromates, hydriodates, and hydro- 
| cyanates of the oxides of the bases. Dr. Wilson 
preferred for his experimentum crucis the use 
of the terchloride of gold (au.+3 cl.) as a 
type of an haloid salt. On dissolving this in 
water, it ought not to undergo decomposition 
by hydrobromic acid = becomes converted 
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Berzelius and others as true carburets of the 
metals, and are remarkable for their pyro- 
phoric properties, after spontaneously kindling 
by exposure to the air. In this paper, however, 
|Dr. Brown has shewn that when these cya- 
| nides are exposed to as low a temperature as 
| possible, capable of affecting their decomposition, 
|and quite independent of any thing like fusion 
| or solution, that the residual carburets cohere, 
| molecule to molecule, and leave white well- 
| defined crystals, often so hard as to be capable 
(of scratching glass. Some of the specimens of 
the metallic carburets thus prepared and exhi- 
|bited to the Section by the author, were as 
| well-defined and as beautifully formed as pos- 
|sible. Reasoning from these results, Dr. Brown 
i stated, that as there was just the same ratio 
between amorphous carburets and those which 
‘he has obtained in a crystallised form as 


| between common charcoal and the diamond, it 


was not altogether beyond the limits of possi- 
'bility to so slowly evolve the volatile elements 
of organic matter as to leave the fixed element 
lor carbon, not in the state of black amorphous 
| charcoal, but of white crystallised diamond ; 
|the only necessary theoretical condition being 
{the evolution of the gaseous elements so slowly 
las to permit the molecules of carbon to cohere 
|in a crystalline form. 

The next paper read was a very important 
one from its theoretical bearings by Dr. Clarke 
of Aberdeen, and entitled ‘On the Limits 
within which the Atomic Weights of Element- 
tary Bodies have been ascertained.’ In this 
communication the author adduced numerous 
arguments for proving the equivalent of carbon 
to be 756 on the oxygen seale, instead of 76-44, 
the number assumed by Berzelius. The atomic 
weight of carbon on the hydrogen scale, taking 
oxygen as 8, will thus, according to Dr. Clarke, 
be 6:048. On account of the great importance 
and value of Dr. Clarke’s paper, a resolution 
was passed in committee, that it should be 
published entire in the next volume of the 
** Transactions” of the Association. 

The next paper was a short one by Mr. R. 
Phillips, ‘On the Composition of the Salt, 
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long known as the White Prussiate of Iron ;’ 
ot of potass, as stated in all the published re- 
ports. This excellent cheinist, after adverting 
to the mystery which still shrouded the nature 
and composition of many of the ternary com- 
pounds of cyanogen, adduced the result of a 
valuable series of experiments, in which he had 
been engaged ; and proving that the so-called 
white prussiate of iron was really a combina- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium with cyanide 
of iron, or Prussian blue; and that this, by the 
action of water, became resolved into these two 
salts, of which the ferrocyanide of potassium, 
being soluble in water, was removed by wash- 
ing, and the residual cyanide of iron, or Prus- 
sian blue, presented the ordinary and well- 
known tint of that beautiful pigment. 

A paper on the ‘ Existence of Fluoric Acid 
in certain Animal Structures,’ by George Owen 
Rees, M.D., was then read. In this commu- 
nication, the author, after alluding to the state- 
ments of Berzelius and others on the presence 
of a fluoride in bony structures, shewed 
that the only satisfactory case in which it had 
been hitherto proved to exist was in fossil 
ivory; and, after a series of careful experi- 
ments, he had convinced himself that no trace 
of fluoric acid could be detected in those organic 
structures which he had examined. The 
great source of fallacy which, in Dr. Rees’s 
opinion, had occurred in all preceding experi- 
ments, arose from the volatilisation of phos- 
phoric acid, and from the developement of its 
corroding action upon the glass of the receiver. 
The author had detected fluoric acid in the only 
specimen of fossil ivory which he had an oppor- 
tunity of examining. 

Dr. Golding Bird, in some remarks on this 
communication, directed the attention of the 
Section to the source of fallacy pointed out 
by Dr. Rees, in experiments in which the 
detection of fluorides was attempted, arising 
from the presence of phosphoric acid; this, 
like boracic acid, although among the most 
fixed of the oxy-acids, yet under the influence 
of a current of aqueous vapour, was capable of 
being carried, apparently mechanically, for- 
wards into a receiver, and thus by a careless 
observer be mistaken for a really volatile acid. 

The next paper was ‘On the Existence of 
Free Muriatic Acid in the Stomach during Di- 
gestion,’ by R. D. Thompson, M.D. In this 
paper, the author combated the correctness of 
the views of Dr. Prout on the necessary pre- 
sence of free muriatic acid in the stomach 
during digestion, on several grounds, but more 
particularly on the following :--1. The fact of 
free muriatic acid not being an efficacious 
remedy in dyspepsia, attended with the pre- 
sence of a free alkali in the gastric secretions. 
2. The fact of alkaline chlorides becoming de- 
composed when ignited with organic matter, as 
with organic acids and farinaceous substances. 
3. The fact of common. salt being decomposed 
partially by aqueous vapour. From the two 
latter circumstances, Dr. Thompson concluded 
that evidence of free muriatic acid might be 
obtained from the decomposition of common 
salt during ignition, as acquired by Dr. Prout's 
process. An animated discussion ensued upon 
this paper. 

Mr. Benson inquired as to the possibility of 
Sources of fallacy in the decomposition of com- 
mon salt, resulting from the action of the sili- 
Ceous matter contained in the vessels in which 
the ignition of the saline matter was performed ; 
aud mentioned the theory of the stomach being 
the positive pole of a battery, as favouring the 


matter in the soaplike compound, or bile, 
secreted by the liver. 

Dr. Golding Bird begged to differ in every 
point from the author of the paper, at least as 
far as his deductions from experiments were 
concerned ; he thought that the fact of Leo- 
pold Gmelin and Dr. Prout making the same 
observations in different manners, indepen- 
dently of each other, and nearly simultan- 
eously, alone ought to be considered as some- 


of those excellent physiological chemists. Dr. 
Bird referred to the ** Versuche ueber die Ver- 
daung” of Gmelin and Tiedemann, in support 
of this statement. The fact of alkaline chilo- 
rides being decomposed under the influence of 
aqueous vapour, instead of being new, consti- 
tuted one of the longest known facts in chemis- 
try, and for years was the basis of a well- 
known process for obtaining hydrochloric acid. 
Dr. B. trusted that Dr. T. would continue his 
experiments, for he had certainly not yet ad- 


rally received statements of such careful ob- 
servers as Gmelin and Dr. Prout. He begged 
also to impress upon the meeting, that the 
biliary excretion was not a saponaceous com- 
pound, having nothing in common with a soap, 
and being quite sui generis. ‘The view of the 
gastric secretions alluded to by Mr. Benson 
was by no means new, and, according to Cor- 
visart, first originated with Napoleon ; who, on 
seeing the large voltaic battery of the French 
Institute in action, turned to his physician, 
and said, “ Voila, mon ami, l'image de la vie: la 
colonne vertébrale ést la pile, le foie est le pole 
négatif, et la vessie le pole positif.” The fact 
of muriatic acid not curing indigestion could 
not, Dr. Bird conceived, be admitted for an 
instant as of any weight in support of Dr. 
Thomson’s views. 


Dr. G. O. Rees differed also from Dr. Thomp- 


thing like proofs of the correctness of the views | 


duced sufficient evidence to overthrow the gene- | 


large for his travelling portmanteau, but he 
had no doubt other means would soon be found 
to forward it to its destination. 

Dr. Buckland then read extracts from M. 
Agassiz’s letter, in which he mentioned a fact 
of high geological interest. In the Slate of 
Glaris, and in a stratum of the age of the 
inferior chalk, he had found nearly the entire 
skeleton of a bird, of the size of a swallow. 
This was the first instance of the kind which 
had occurred, to his knowledge, on the Con- 
tinent. Dr. Buckland observed, however, that 
instances of the kind were not rare in Eng- 
land; and that Mr. Mantell had discovered 
many animals of the same period in the weald 
formations of Sussex. 

New and Important Fuel: for Steam Na- 
vigation, &c.—The learned President then 
proceeded to call the attention of the Sec 
tion to a plan of cementing together small 
‘coal and coal-dust for fuel, for which a 
patent had been obtained by Mr. Oram. 
[See last Vol. of the ‘* Transactions,” No- 
tices and Abstracts, p. 85.] For more than 
twenty years it had afflicted him more than 
aught short of a moral evil to see the wicked 
waste made in this substance, the most precious 
gift which Providence had bounteously be- 
stowed on mankind. To this country in 
particular it was of inestimable value; and 
yet, until now when he might consider the 
means of saving and economising it devised, 
one million of tons out of three millions 
annually had been burnt and destroyed at the 
mouths of the pits) Mr. Oram had been 
attracted to this subject from pursuits of a 
different kind. In preparing picture-frames, 
it had occurred to him that to mould this 
wasted brescia into the form of bricks, cause it 
tocohere, and fit it for all the uses of fuel, would 
be a most desirable attainment. At Glasgow 
it was allowed to remain at the bottom of the 








son in his conclusions. He had heard nothing 
to make him doubt the correctness of Dr. 
Prout’s views. The action of heat when aided | 
by organic bodies, of decomposing alkaline 
chlorides, afforded no argument in favour of 
Dr. Thompson, as Dr. Prout’s experiments | 
might be successfully repeated at a much lower : 
temperature. Dr. Rees believed that Dr. Prout 
had adopted a view like that which Dr. Bird 
had given Napoleon the credit of originating. 








Section C. — Geology. 

1. Dr. Buckland, ‘On the Application of Waste Coal to 
Steam Navigation.’ 

2. Mr. Lyell, ‘ Remains of Mammalia in Crag and 
London Clay, in Suffolk.’ 

3. Mr. Marrett, ‘ On the Discovery ofan Ichthyosaurus.’ 
. Allies, ‘On Marine Shells in Gravel, near Wor- 
. Wilde, ‘ On the Topography of Ancient Tyre.’ 

A drawing of a fossil macacus was exhibited 
in the room. 

Dr. Buckland, in the chair, read a letter he 
had just received from M. Agassiz, expressing 
a deep sense of the obligations he was under 
to the British Association, for the aid it had 
afforded in proceeding with his splendid work | 
on fossil fishes. He had dedicated it to the} 
| Association, in terms which he hoped would} 
not be unacceptable to that body. He had also | 
intrusted to his friend M. Schinbein, of Basle, | 
the first part of his work on fossil fresh-water | 
fishes, for the purpose of laying it before the | 
meeting 3 and that distinguished individual | 
would, probably in person, communicate MM. ! 
Agassiz’s sentiments to the Section. 
M. Schinbein addressed the Section in good 
iglish, and repeated M. Agassiz’s grateful 








| Ex 


pits; at Newcastle it was in no way brought to 
market by those whose competition led them 
to supply only superior coals. The material 
rescned from this ** wicked waste” by Mr. 
Oram might consist of pieces of about the size 
of walnuts, and all the rest of the slack (and it 
should be observed, that the best coal was most 
liable to break in this manner); and these he 
composed together in a form so much less in 
bulk, and occupying so much less room in stow-~ 
age, that the quantity requisite for a steam 
voyage of three months would not be more than 
of coals which would only last for two. How 
important was this at an era when coal 
was convertible into coach-horses; when our 
chariots were of iron, and drawn by steeds of 
fire! It should be remembered too, that coal 
could never more be formed ; that Nature had 
already deposited her work for our use in this 
formation, and when once exhausted it could 
not be renewed. It was therefore the more 
necessary, in our island blessed with so abun- 
dant a supply, to apply economy to its expend- 
iture. Revenue, manufactures, comforts, all 
depended on this- precious treasure; and 
therefore it was that lie considered this result 
to be of such inestimable worth. It had been 
said that people had a right to do what they 
liked with their own; and in a restricted sense 
this was very true: but in doing what we 
liked with our own, we had no right to destroy 
what belonged to posterity (applause); and 
this had been done to a most injurious extent 
with the coal-fields of England. He would now 
read Mr. Oram’s communication, only observing 
that trying and confirming his experiments at 


idea of the presence of a free acid—capable, | acknowledgments. With regard to the fas- | Woolwich, under the inspection of Mr. P. 
however, of being neutralised by the alkaline! ciculus intrusted to him, he had found it too’ Ewart, a year ago, he had obtained a patent, 
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and had since been travelling on the Continent 
to make arrafgements accordingly. Mr. Oram 
stated that his experiments were made on 
Pontop coals of the best quality, which were 
compared with his rubbish in the brick form, 
and compounded of two-thirds of coal-dust 
and one-third of anthracite; which mixture 
possessed the greatest power, greater than if 
entirely of coal. By one pound of this fuel, 
thirteen pounds of water were evaporated, 
and by one pound of Pontop coal alone only 
seven pounds and a quarter. Nearly double! 
The process was a simple one, and had, indeed, 
been rudely practised in Wales, about Liege, 
and elsewhere, where the peasantry were in 
the habit of baking up the coal rubbish into 
balls with clay, and thns supplying themselves 
with an indifferently burning fuel. Mr. Oram 
took the dry mud (it must be dry) of the 
Thames or any other large river, or any vege- 
table earth would do, and the mixture was— 

Thirty or forty gallons of water. 

Forty pounds of coal tar. 

Thirty pounds of lime, powdered, and 

One or two hundred pounds of dry mud, 
to every ton of coal-dust. The compound was 
then pressed and desiccated, and an excellent 
fuel was produced. The oxygen contained in 
the pores and interstices supplied combustion in 
abundance,—and the muddy ingredients, form- 
ing a skin, protected the bricks from the waste 
which exposure to the atmosphere caused in 
coal. For they were all aware that if the cook 
wanted to light a fire quickly, instead of taking 
small pieces of coal ready to her hand, she 
would take the trouble to break a lump into 
fragments for that purpose. Experience had 
taught her that the atmosphere had deprived 
the former in some degree of their igneous 
property, and as every one was prone to per- 

- form what they had to do with the least possi- 

ble labour, she had found out that breaking up 
the fresh lumps was the Jeast trouble after all. 
The shape of these bricks was another recom- 
mendation. They were convenient for pack- 
ing; and yet another quality belonged to them 
of considerable importance. It was necessary 
in steam vessels to have the fuel near the 
boilers, where the heat was intense; and the 
bricks, shielded by their pellicle, resisted this 
high temperature, which would greatly deteri- 
orate coal in the same situation. Dr. Buckland 
then noticed that Mr. Grant, of Portsmouth, 
the inventor of the admirable plan of biscuit 
baking, had also employed a composition of this 


ought to be a warning to geologists never to erect 
hypotheses on the evidence of the non-existence 
of any fossil, simply because they had not hap- 
pened to meet with them in particular strata 
or formations. This principle he had en- 
deavoured to enforce years ago, and every 
year’s further experience had confirmed him in 
the necessity of attending to it. It now ap- 
peared that mammaiian remains were found in 
two strata, among marine deposits, where they 
were never before thought of ;—a caution of a 
stronger order than they had yet received on 
the subject of determining the relative age of 
those various materials of which the crust of 
the earth was composed. ‘he first specimen 
was in chalk of the oldest of the tertiary series, 
full of marine shells (eocene), of which from 
one to three per cent only were of known 
living species. In the red crag of Suffolk, on 
the contrary, there were thirty per cent of 
shells and fishes of the present day (pliocene), 
so that it might be fairly concluded that a 
large space of time had intervened between 
these two formations. He was inclined, how- 
ever, to change the opinion he had formerly 
entertained, and to consider this Suffolk crag 
to belong to the miocene, or middle tertiary 
series. Hitherto no remains of mammalia had 
been discovered in this formation, until the 
first of these specimens was brought under 
his notice by Mr. Colchester, a well-informed 
geologist, by whom it was found near Wood- 
bridge. On examining it, together with the 
many fishes’ teeth which accompanied it, he 
was convinced that it belonged to a mammalian 
animal, and hastened to procure Professor 
Owen’s opinion upon so interesting a point. 
That gentleman at once pronounced it to be 
one of the grinders of a beast of prey, allied to 
the tiger species. On further examination it 
was known to be the left-side jaw-tovth of a 
leopard ; and he deeply regretted that the sud- 
den illness of Mr. Owen prevented him from 
being present with them to demonstrate this 
fact, so beautifully and certainly ascertained by 
his thorough acquaintance with investigations 
of this kind. Incited by this discovery, Mr. 
Wood proceeded to the neighbourhood, where 
the workmen in the crag-pit had been ac- 
customed for more than twenty years to deliver 





the teeth they fell in with to an old woman of 
the village for sale, and who had them in such { 
abundance that, when the inquiry was made, | 
| She asked how many ounces the gentleman 
| wanted to buy! Among these were shares 





of the mammalian remains corresponded with 
those of the fishes among which they were 
imbedded. In the present instance the resem. 
blance was very great. Mr. L. then referred 
to the Norwich crag, which held fluvial shells, 
fresh-water and marine, intermingled; and 
supposed that a river might have floated down 
the carcasses of the quadrupeds, and deposited 
them with the other remains. In the London 
clay, where an immense number of fishes’ teeth 
occurred, at Kyson near Woodbridge, one of a 
mammifer had been found with two fangs—and 
no fish or reptile ever had two—which on being 
taken to Mr. Owen he declared it at first 
sight not to belong to carnivora, for they never 
had them of this form, and few granivora 
possessed them. He suspected it to be marsu- 
pial, and went to the kangaroos, where he 
immediately recognised it, and in the North 
American opossum (Didelphis Virginiana) its 
nearest likeness. ‘The next specimen from 
the same site, procured by the renewed exer- 
tions of Mr. Wood and Mr. Colchester, con. 
sisted of the lower jaw of an animal, with four 
cusps, and containing the last tooth in the jaw 
and part of that nearest to it. This belonged 
to the monkey (the Macacus), and the macacus 
radiatus was the living genus the most nearly 
allied to it. The geological formation where 
it was found was, first, superincumbent crag ; 
below this a clay, seventeen feet in thickness ; 
and below the clay, sand ten feet thick, and full 
of fishes’ teeth. At the top of this sand where 
it was overlaid by clay, these important remains 
were found. Cuvier had described an opossum 
in the eocene gypsum near Paris, and he con- 
sidered them to belong to the same period as 
the London clay. Mr. Fox had also made 
similar discoveries in the Isle of Wight; and 
it was most remarkable to find the quadrumi- 
nous organisation the nearest approaching to 
our own informations of so remote anera. He 
had supposed such possibilities in his published 
work; and it was curious that within two 
years they should have found in France, India, 
and South America, instances, proofs of their 
existence. First, a fossil ape, of the miocene 
period, had been discovered in France ; probably 
a Gibbon, and high in organisation so near to 
human. Next, at the foot of the Himalaya 
another had been discovered; but the present 
was the first instance so far from the equator 
of quadrumana among eocene remains. In the 
London clay, crocodiles, creatures and plants of 
the torrid zone, the bread-fruit, the nautilus, 


sort. His cement was gas tar; and he had | teeth, and all the rest were of different fishes, |and other natural productions, all shewed that 
laid his method open for the public benefit, | but none of mammalia. In another collection, | the climate had been much hotter than at the 


without availing himself of a patent right. 
It was lighter than coal; but Mr. Oram (and 
it was only on his authority he made the re- 
mark) had pointed out advantages which his 
mixture enjoyed over that of Mr. Grant. 

A gentleman stated the coal of this country 
(about Birmingham) would not run together, 
in this way, like the Newcastle coal. He had 
for years been trying experiments with it; and 
had tried all those of Mr. Oram, except the 
lime. He had employed tar, oil, bituminous 
clay; and though he had succeeded to a certain 
extent, so as to serve hot-houses, &c.; he had 
never been able to obtain a fuel quite appli- 
cable to domestic uses. Could such be obtained 
for their fires and manufactories, it would be 
an immense saving. 


clay and red crag, in Suffolk. Alluding to 
the fossil bird of the size of a swallow, found 
by M. Agassiz in the Slate of Glaris, he ob- 
served that this, like many other discoveries, 


' however, of the same kind, made by the Rev. 
Mr. Moor, of Newbourn, and consisting of the | 
teeth of fish, Mr. Owen detected the molar 
tooth of a bear; and another, the tooth of some | 
unknown ruminant. These were more or less | 


broken, but still sufficiently perfect to allow of | 


their identification. No doubt they had been 
found in the large pit at Newbourn, and only | 
one point of doubt rested on the subject. There | 
were many rents or fissures descending from 
the surface ; and it was possible that the teeth 
might have come out of these rents, which 
penetrated through the upper red shelly crag 





into the London clay below. 
mains of the hyena had been found among the | 


’ : |fallen through a similar fissure. 
Mr. Lyell made an interesting communi- | 


cation respecting fossii remains in the London | 


; them in this respect it would be weil to see if 
ithe colour, condition, and general appearances 


Thus the re-| 


marine deposits of the Kentish crag, which had 
They had, 
therefore, to guard themselves against the possi- 
bility that these teeth might have been derived | 
from such an accident, and not belong to the | 
strata with marine deposits below. ‘To guide 





subsequent period when the red crag was 
formed. The whole illustrated the progressive 
developement of animal life; and this single 
discovery had destroyed the long-maintained 
theory that those of a high organisation had 
been created just antecedent to the creation of 
man. 

Mr. De la Beche bore testimony to the very 
great importance of this paper; and observed 
that the remains of marsupial animals were 
found in much older rock, of the oolite forma- 
tion. The discovery of this monkey overset all 
previous notions connected with the appearance 
of man upon the earth; and he was glad to 
take this opportunity of retracting his previous 
opinions on the subject (applause). 

Mr. Lyell made a few remarks on MM. 
Spix and Von Martiu’s account of the floating 
islands which they saw descending the river of 
the Amazons, on which were crocodiles, tigers, 
and monkeys, the latter of whom made a notse 
and outery as if they would gladly have been 
relieved from theic unpleasant location. Such 
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islands carried down to the sea, would leave 
deposits for future geologists to ponder upon, 
with similar combinations of marine and land 
remains. 

Mr. Darwin said the monkeys might be 
caught by alligators, and told an anecdote of 
sir F, Chantrey humanely taking sick monkeys 
from the Zoological Gardens, petting them, and 
allowing them baths, of which they were very 
fond. . 

Mr. Turner inquired if these remains might 
not be those of animals which sharks had 
eaten—the teeth of the shark being very com. 
mon in the London clay and formations of the 
same period. 

Dr. Buckland complimented Sir F. Chantrey 
on his humanity to animals, and said that, be- 
sides the monkeys, the giraffes owed much of 
the success which attended their nurture, &c., 
tohim.* He hoped Professor Owen would be 
sufficiently recovered to communicate to them 
on Saturday his minute and admirable observa- 
tions on the teeth of animals. He would then 
shew them a little tubercle, about the size of a 
pin’s head, by which he determined the questions 
of their genus and species, and whether they 
belonged to living or extinct beings. They might 
belong to a little Master or Miss Buckland, 
but for the distinctions he could so clearly point 
out. He believed that there were neither bone 
nor tooth of mammalia in the London clay in 
the condition of those of fishes; but they were 
common to the rolled remains in the crag. 
With regard to the opossum referred to, it 
might have been ‘* Possum up the gum-tree,” 
when Oxford was under water. ‘The fossil 
remains of the gum-tree were found in the 
agate of Portland ; and so were a class of plants 
allied to the palm, tree-ferns, and coniferous 
ferns, all proving a very different climate and 
condition of the earth. As for the macacus of 
the eocene period, he remembered a story of 
Mrs. Siddons; when any person fell into mis- 
fortune, she used to exclaim, ‘** Poor gentle- 
man, how gat he there ?” (a laugh). So might 
he say of Mr. Lyell’s monkey, ** Poor gentle- 
man, how gat he there?” He was inclined to 
attach credit to the opinion that carcasses of 
animals might be carried down by rivers, and 
for ages buried in the sea, till some cause again 
restored them to the land, where they were 
exhumed by geologists. 

Mr. Bowman exhibited a number of speci- 
mens of fossil fish found in the vicinity of 
Manchester, with a paper from Mr. Binney 
upon them. There were scales and teeth of 
Megalichthys from the coal shales, in the 
Manchester coalfield, lying above the mill. 
Stone grit; and remains of diplodus, ctenop- 
tychus, poloptychus, and paloniscus, up to the 
fresh-water limestone formation of Ardwick. 

The shells of Cypris, &c., among which they 
were found, seetned to prove a calm and gradual 
deposit ; and the condition of the fish indicated 
their sudden destruction, which Mr. Binney 
attributed to water charged with the gas from 

ecayed vegetation. None of the fossils had 
been detected in the coal, though they ap- 
proached to the very edge of it. 

_ Mr. Strickland stated that Mr. Marrett had 
discovered an ichthyosaurus, near Tewkesbury ; 
and exhibited a fossil fish with cycloidal scales, 
from lias, which was at issue with the hypothe- 
sis of M. Agassiz. 

Mr. Allies wrote to say that he had found 


eA We are rather inclined to suspect, however, that 

ee the young native giraffe cow’s milk, instead of 

Ving it more to nature and its own mamma, was the 

oo a = 4 remature decease. ‘* Care,” says 
erb, ** ki the cat,” and so it migh m 

tender giraffe—Ked. LG” «i so it might the more 


in gravel, and under hard sand, turritella,| From an ancient letter of June 20, )661, in the 
cardium, and other recent marine shells, be-| Surtees’ collection, it is shewn to have been cast 
sides the tooth of a mammoth, at Bromwich|ashore at that time, and skelelonized in order 
Hill, near Worcester ; and near the same | to ornament this old tower. 
place other marine shells, turbo, and nassa,on; The writer threw an amusing coup d'ail 
marl, below a gravel bed. | over the history of the whale, as far as known 
The Geographical division of the Section was, from old writers; the first account of it being 
now formed, with Mr. Greenongh in the chair ;| that of Clusius, 1605, of one thrown ashore 
Dr. Buckland being engaged to attend the) seven years before near Scheveling, where Cu- 
medical school of Birmingham, to award some | vier supposes its head is still preserved, —for 
of the prizes. The paper read was a long there is an antiquity of the kind still shewn 
dissertation on the geography of Tyre, in|there. Since then only a few instances have 
which there was little of novelty, or research, occurred of the spermaceti whale having been 





to support the claims of this division to be! 
incorporated, or interfere with the time which | 
can be appropriated to the geological discus- | 
sions. The Sections are already numerous, 
enough, if not too numerous, for their business ' 
to be carried on contemporaneously throughout | 
the week, without perplexity and distraction. | 
In some of them the subjects are too large, and | 
too wide, for labours so limited in space, and | 


| 


so liable to be interrupted. To extend the, 


sphere would, we fear, be to ruin the Associa- | 


tion ; and it is for this reason that we willingly , 
acquiesce in the almost total exclusion of every | 
thing of a literary character. The proposed | 
Agricultural Section, like the Statistical already | 
adopted, would require a meeting for itself. ! 
Then the Phrenologists want to come in ; and, | 
we dare say, the Animal Magnetisers would 
like to have a bit of manipulation among the 
rest. | 

Section D.—2oology and Botany. i 

4 Mr. Felkins, ‘On the Acclimation of Silk in Eng- 

jand.’ 


2. Mr. Brand, ‘ On Botanical Statistics.’ | 
we x] Fox, ‘On the Discovery of the Bones of a 
ale.’ 


Mr. Felkin, explaining an experiment in the 


growth of silk, made this year at Nottingham, | T 


exhibited cocoons of the white and golden 
coloured products, and stated that, except in| 
one instance near London, for which the 
Society of Arts had awarded its premium, in 
the year 1790, no one had succeeded in a 
similar experiment in England. The white 
cocoons were the work of worms fed on lettuce- 
leaves, and then on mulberry-leaves ; and the 
golden coloured, of worms fed entirely on mul- | 
berry-leaves, having been hatched a fortnight | 
later in the season, when these could be pro-| 
cured. Of the former, seven out of eight died ; 
of the latter, from thirty to forty per cent, not! 
quite half. The eggs were from Italy; and, 
neither the situation in the heart of the town, | 
nor the season, had been propitious for | 
the attempt. The room was, however, kept} 
at a temperature of between 55° and 70°; 
and especially from the worms fed on the 
mulberry -leaves, the silk was of a good | 
quality; and from the success which at- 
tended the trial, in our uncertain climate, it | 
was suggested that it might be introduced, | 
with a certainty of prospering, in several of our 
colonies, and save us part of an expenditure, | 
increased from three to four millions sterling | 
per annum. General Briggs observed, that in 
India the worms were fed on the zizippus 
jujube ; and some other remarks were made, 
as to the best food for supporting the worm and 
producing the best material. The white mul- 
berry seemed to be preferred. 

A paper from Mr. Brand, ‘ On the Statistics 
of British Botany,’ was chiefly a catalogue of 
plants, connected with a plan for their geogra- 
phical arrangement. 

Mr.G. T. Fox communicated a paper ‘ On the 
Bones of a Spermaceti Whale,’ discovered a few 
months ago (as stated in the newspapers) among 
the rubbish in an old tower at Durham Castle. 








cast ashore on the British coasts. 


Section E.—Medical Science. 

1. Dr. G. Bird, ‘On the Physiological and Toxico- 
logical Action of Carbonaceous Vapour.’ 

2. Dr. Inglis, ‘On the Increase of Small Pox, and the 
Origin of Vaccination.’ 

3. Mr, Estlin, ‘On Vaccination.’ 

4. Dr. Macartney, ‘ On the Guides for finding the 
Exact Position of the Principal Arteries and Veins, in 
relation to the External Forms of the Body.’ 

5. Sir. J. Murray, ‘On the Effects of Magnesian So- 
lution,’ 

Section F,—Statistics. 


1. Conclusion of Mr. Rawson’s paper, ‘On the Compa- 
rative View of the State of Crime, in the various Dis- 
tricts of England and Wales.’ 

2. Report by the Manchester Statistical Society, *On 
the Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull.’ 

The papers still very long,—too Jong to be 
finished at one sitting— and consequently 
postponed by us. Indeed, as in the proceed- 
ings of the Statistical Society of Lo:adon, we 
find that the masses of data, without connexion 
or system, though separately valuabbe, are far 
too voluminous to have justice done to them in 
a publication like ours. Not that ‘we could 
not find room for one, two, half-a-dozen, or 
a dozen of such reports in the course of a year ; 
but, after all, we must ask ourselves, Cut bono? 
The returns of one city, or one parish, would 
overwhelm us; and, unless upon general data, 
all inferences must be worse than useless. 
Fifty volumes of carefully collected and well- 
authenticated details may serve as a founda- 
tion for national legislation, in ameliorating the 
condition of the poorer classes: in the mean- 
time, local investigations may lead to the bene- 
ficial administration of the local powers; but 
we fear that no partial effort of ours could con- 
duce to the same desirable end. It is not, 
therefore, that we undervalue statistics ; but 
that we think it must have other organs than 
the British Association, where volumes take 
little or no notice of the Section, to propagate 
any of its useful ends. 


Section G.—Mechanics. 

1. Dr, Ure, ‘On the Density and Elastic Force of 
Steam.’ 

2. Mr. Cottam, ‘ On Railway Wheels.’ 

3. Mr. Russell, On the Forms of Vessels.” 

4. Mr. Hodgkinson, ‘ On the Power of different Species 
of Wood to Resist a Force tending to Crush them,’ 

Dr. Ure, ‘On the Specific Gravity of Steam’ 
(given in our last No., p. 567), was the first 
paper read; the conclusion of Dr. Lardner’s 
paper respecting the Railroad Experiments is 
deferred, in consequemce of the indisposition of 
that gentleman. 

The Tile Machine of the Marquess of 
Tweeddale (fully known to our readers by the 
account of it at the Royal Institution, a few 
months ago) was exhibited in model, and 
described by Mr. Cotztam. 

Some unfinished es:periments on the break- 
age of iron bars, by pressure, were described ; 
and a similarly incomplete notice of the best 
forms for vessels (frona the committee appointed 
to investigate that im portant desideratum) was 
also brought forward,, with the expression of a 
hope that it would Ise completed against the 
next meeting. A discussion ensued between 
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deduced being 17,500. The following general | tions on the Hourly Changes of Temperature, | these narrow alleys, they acquire a parallel 
yesults were then mentioned: — The mean! which enabled him to contrast the curves of, course, and make their way up the chimney 
height of the barometer at the Plymouth dock-| Plymouth and Leith with those of Frankfort | without mutual interference. The pressure is 
yard, 60 feet above the level of the sea, and at | Arsenal, near Philadelphia, and three places in here transferred to the vertical plane, formed 
a mean temperature of 60° of Fahrenheit’s | the island of Ceylon. ‘The Association was in-| by the front of these tubes. In addition to the 
scale, was, from the latest results, 29°8967. It|debted to Major Ord, of the Royal Engineers, ; advautage of bringing the grate forward, a 
occurred in the mean hourly progression four | for the latter, and, through Professor Bache, copious body of warm fresh air is brought 
times in the day, viz. at 2,20, and 8,10, a.m. ;| to Capt. Mordecai, of the United States Corps!into the room, by making the vertical 
12, 30, and 6, 15, p.m.—at which times the | of Ordnance, for the former. Hourly observ-| tubes communicate with an air-box below. 
waves crossed the mean-pressure line. The ations had been obtained by these gentlemen, |The smoke current, passing through their 
difference on, oscillation, from 5 to 10 A.M.,|at great personal exertion, similar to those|intervals, warms the air inside without 
amounted to ‘0113 of an inch; between 10! which had already appeared in the Transactions! any danger of over-heating it, and it is 
\M. and 3, 30 p.m, amounted to 0118. The| of the Association, and which very fully con-| discharged into the room over the chimney-~ 
hours of greatest pressure were 10 A.M. and | Gemed the results arrived at by Sir David| piece. An animated discussion took place, 
9 pa. The hours of least pressure, 5 a.m. | Brewster, to whom the scientific world is in-| One gentleman objected to the room such a fire 
and 3 p.m. Of the diurnal semi-waves, the | debted for the first perfect series of hourly ob-| would take up. Mr. Jeffreys replied, that the 
ascent in the morning is the least, and the! servations of the thermometer obtained ; and | want of effect of our common fires is a constant 
ascent in the evening the greatest. Of the also the results of those arrived at by Mr. Har- subject of complaint, and that any other article 
descending branches of the curves, that/ris in the discussion of similar observations | of furniture, if thrust under a recess, would as 
during the day is less than that during the carried on at Plymouth, at the request of the! ill perform its office. If the latter is given a 
night. The times of the oscillations differ. | Association. Mr. Harris here exhibited, under , place in our rooms, much more has the more 
The wave by day, viz. that between 5 a.a.| the form of curves, the mean hourly progress important fire a right to the little space it re- 
and 3, 30, p.m, being ten hours and a half;!of the temperature at these different places.| quires. Indeed, that this apparatus renders 
that by night, viz. between 3, 30, and 5 a.m.| It appeared, from these observations, that the | available a tenfold larger space than it takes 
being thirteen hours anda half. The size of | line of mean temperature at the three stations) up, by enabling the inmates to occupy with 
the daily wave, therefore, so far as the obser-| in the island of Ceylon, between 6° and 8° N, | comfort all parts of the room, instead of being 
vations hitherto proceeded, was less than that /|lat., was crossed between 9 and 10 a.M., and | crowded together, during the colder months, 
of the wave at night. Mr. Harris proceeded|at 9 p.m. The mean temperature at these within the half nearest the tire. To another 
then to discuss the observations as applied to | stations being 74° at Kandy, and from 60° to| objection, as to the originality of warming the 











the different seasons of spring, 


summer, | 81° of Fahrenheit at the others ; which did not | air introduced, Mr. Jeffreys shewed that in 


autumn, and winter, and shewed that the! materially differ from the times at Leith, in/ all other plans, where there was any consider. 


general hourly progress of the pressure was 
greatly interfered with at particular periods ; 
the wave of autumn being that which coincided 
most nearly with the general curve. Of the 
different monthly pressures, October and De- 
cember were the greatest, November and 
February the least, January and September 
the two nearest the mean. 

Mr. Harris now proceeded to discuss the 
supposed Influence of the Moon on the Baro. 
meter, and with this view had reduced about 
{000 of the observations, so as to shew the 
pressure at the time of the moon's southing, 
and for each hour before and after; but he 
could not discover any differences which could 
be supposed to arise from the moon’s influence. 
He was, therefore, disposed to agree with the 
conclusion lately arrived at by Mr. Lubbock, 
from a discussion of the Barometric Observa- 
tions at the Royal Society—viz. that no lunar 
irregularity is observable from this method 
of discussing the observations—that, if at any 


time established, must prove extremely small. { 


He could not, however, avoid mentioning, as 
a singular coincidence in the results of the two 
years, that taking the mean pressures about 
the four periods of the lunar changes, it ap- 
peared that the pressure was less at the 
new moon, and that it increased up to the last 
quarter, when it was the greatest. ‘The first 
ohject being to arrive at certain great period- 
ical variations, those had been principally 
kept in view; hence, mere accidental dis- 
turbances remained as yet unconsidered. Mr. 
Harris, however, had observed, as a very 
general result, that when the pressure de- 
creased at night, whilst the temperature in- 
creased, the succeeding weather was always 
disturbed and uncertain—in winter, gales of 
Wind from the S.E. and S.W., with rain ; 
whilst, on the contrary, a decreasing tempera- 
ture, with an increasing pressure, was generally 
followed by fair weather, with winds vary- 
ing from N.W. to N.E. The observations 
hitherto made with the dry and wet bulb ther- 
mometer had not yet been reduced. Of the 


ordinary thermometer, more than 50,000 hourly 
observations 


} 


ions were now completed. Mr. Harris 
ad received two very interesting communica« 





which the mean temperature is 48°, and the! 
lat. about 55° N. At Frankfort Arsenal, near 
Philadelphia, the line of mean temperature is 
crossed also about 10 a.M., but differs at night, | 
being between 7 and 8 p.M.3 whilst at Ply-| 
mouth, the line of mean temperature was 
crossed soon after 8 a.m. and 7 P.M., by the, 
latest observations. The little comparative | 
mean range of the thermometer at Leith and | 
Kandy, and in Ceylon, gave great similarity to 
the curves indicativg the march of the hourly | 
temperature in these places. The author con- | 
cluded with some general remarks on this in- | 
teresting subject. | 

Professor Forbes and Professor Whewell | 
pointed out the necessity of reducing the ob-| 
servations to 32° of Fahrenheit. Mr. Harris} 
stated, that the temperatures at which the ob- | 
servations were made had not greatly differed, 
but that, before the Report appeared, the ob- 
servations should be revised and reduced. 


Section G.—Mechanics. | 


Mr. Julius Jeffreys read a paper ‘On Ven-} 
tilation and Warmth,’ and exhibited a beau-| 
tiful Model of the Pneumatic Grate. The} 
main feature of originality in this grate, which 
distinguishes it from all others, is the bold| 
manner in which it is projected into the room. | 
Instead of the fire being immured, and three. 
fourths of the heat lost up the chimney, it stands 
so far forward as vastly to increase the field of 
its radiation. This important point of bringing 
forward the fire, without risking the entrance 
of smoke into the room, is effected by the pecu- 
liar arrangement of parts behind the grate. The 
various currents of air, flowing towards the 
chimney, converge in the chimney throat, and 
by retarding each other’s passage upward, often 
turn the smoke into the room. To use Mr. 
Jetfreys’s term, the air there suffers ‘* con- 
gestion ;” the plane of greatest pressure of 
these currents, is a horizontal one in the 
chimney throat. In the pneumatic grate | 
the course of these converging currents is | 
changed toa parallel direction, by their being 
made to pass through the intervals, between 
several flat and hollow tubes, which are ranged 








vertically behind the fire. In passing through 


able effect, the fire itself was robbed of heat, and 
the fresh air necessarily over-heated—a point of 
the greatest importance to be avoided. In the 
pneumatic grate, no heat is stolen from the 
tire, but drawn entirely from the smoke cur- 
rent. ‘he fresh air cannot be over-heated, and 
enters in a vastly greater quantity than in any 
other provision of a like nature. The subject, 
which is one of great importance, appeared to 
excite much interest in the Section. 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
TUE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAS‘. 


By Count BsornnstTsErRna, the Swedish Ambassador, 
(Continued from Page 575 


575.) 
Tue road from Cabul, over Peschawer to the 
Indus, has already been described, 

What has been here said of the roads to 
India, will probably shew, that the only pos. 
sible way for an army, organised in the Eu. 
ropean manner, is that which goes over Herat, 
Kandahar, Ghuzni, Cabul, and Peschawer, to 
Altock, on the Indus. 

Every military expedition, however, under 
taken on this road, presupposes the absolutely 
necessary co-operation of Persia,—I say co-ope- 
ration, for Persia alone is unable to undertake 
any thing of importance against the British 
power in India. Its infantry is inconsider- 
able, its artillery of little consequence, . its 
cavalry undisciplined,* and its treasury empty. 
Consequently, it could only be in conjunction 
with some greater power, and as vanguard to it, 
that Persia could possibly venture an expedi- 
tion against British India: it is scarcely neces- 
sary to repeat here, that this power can be no 
other than Russia. 

What is now to be examined, therefore, is, 
what prospect of success Russia and Persia 
would have, should they unite in an expedition 
against British India. 

The capability of the Central Asiatic states to 





* It is difficult to state, with any degree of certainty, 
the military force of Persia, seeing that it, as being always 
levied for the occasion, depends on the more or Jess quiet 
state of the interior of the country : 600,000 irregular in~ 
fantry, with 30 or 40 cannons, is the greatest number 
Persia has had in arms during the last 20 years. The 
cavalry May amount to considerably more, but, if col- 
lected to any great number, it cannot find the necessary 
supplies. 
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withstand the incursions of a regular army, 
arises less from their riches than their poverty ; 
the inhabitants’ nomadic life and miserable 
dwellings, which it is not worth while to de- 
fend, render them inaccessible for a regular 
army. They bend like a reed before the storm, 
but do not break ; they regain, or, more pro- 
perly, never lose their form. It is but a trifling 
inconvenience to these people to be driven away 
from their homes; this removal incommodes 
only the conqueror himself, whose supplies are 
thereby decreased: The difficulty of forming 
any alliance with them, excepting such as have 
plundering for their object, is very great, espe- 
cially when it is to be accomplished by a foreign 
nation, differing from them in manners, Jan- 
guage, and religion. Consequently, no safe 
and rapid march can take place in these coun- 
tries, where the invader, in order to secure his 
communications, must have behind him a whole 
chain of reserve troops, provide all the fortifica- 
tions on the way with garrisons, and every 
larger defile with a corps of observation ; cir- 
cumstances which, in countries so extensive as 
those between the Indus and the Araxes, would 
require an immense army and an overflowing 
treasury. 

According to what we have already said of 
the topographical character of Persia, it pre- 
sents nothing, excepting a small branch of the 
Hindoo-Koosch mountain (the Paropamesisian), 
but sand deserts, with here and there a few 
oases. An army can, certainly, in these, ob- 
tain the necessaries of life, but cannot, without 
the greatest difficulty, transport them through 
those extensive tracts which separate them, 
where every thing is wanting, as well food as 
water. 

For an army coming from the north, these 
difficulties of supply commence even in Georgia, 
where the necessaries for so small a force as 
20,000 men,* the greatest that has ever been 
collected there, must be fetched from Odessa 
and Sebastopol, with great expense, over the 
Black Sea.t The difficulties of obtaining pro- 
visions increase the further one proceeds into 
the interior of Asia, and are, probably, at last, 
on the borders of Afghaunistan, almost insur- 
mountable. An army marching through Per- 
sia might certainly prevent some part of 
these difficulties if it divides itself into smaller 
bodies, and advance par ¢tapes; but then it 
must be perfectly sure of Persia’s (often uncer- 
tain) friendship, and, at all events, join again 
to one body on approaching the enemy, in 
order to be able to perform the object in view. 





* According to a report delivered to the East India | 


Company by Sir John Macdonald, Prince Paschkewitch 
himself told him, that it would be impossible to support 
more than 20,000 men in Georgia and the neighbouring 
countries. 

t Klapproth, so well acquainted with Persia, and par- 
ticularly with Caucasia and Georgia, gives, in his work 
on these countries, some opinions respecting the difficult- 
ies which hinder the progress of a Russian army on the 
other side of the Araxes, which are worth mentioning, 
though Ido not perfectly agree with him : —«« The Rus- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








After having overcome the difficulties met with 
in marching through the sand deserts, others, 
not less considerable, present themselves in the 
passes of the Afghaunian mountains —abysses, 
ravines, and roads rendered impassable by 
snow ; which, for an army of European organis- 
ation, offer very serious hinderances. The 
change of temperature between these cold 


Persia just before crossed, would also be very 
injurious to the health. But the difficulties an 
army meets with in its march to India do not 
cease on its arrival at the Indus. After hav- 
ing crossed the river at the upper part, it en- 
counters Punjab (the kingdom of Lahore), 
marshy, and intersected by five several rivers ; 
on crossing the river at the middle part, the 
sand desert of Bikaner presents a formidable 
obstacle; and if the passage be made at the 
lower part, there Scind presents itself, rendered 
almost impracticable for an army by the nature 
of the country: it now first arrives at the 
British dominions, where the strife would begin 
to be still more serious. 

From these different circumstances, it may 


mountain tracts and the burning * plains of; 


considerately let a foreign military force pene- 
trate their mountainous and easily defended 
country, being for Asia what Switzerland is for 
Europe.* 

Should it, however, be possible, contrary to 
all expectation, that such an alliance be accom. 
plished, by the ambition of Dost Mahomet in 
Cabul, and his brother’s in (Kandahar) easiness 
of disposition ; the décided consequence of this 
alliance would be, that Runjet Sing in Lahore, 
who is already at open war with Dost Mahomet 
in Cabul, and whose people (the Seikes) consi- 
der the Afghauns as their hereditary enemies, 
would join the British government: a circum. 
stance which would alone be sufficient to detain 
an enemy marching against India, more than 
one campaign, if it did not completely frustrate 
its design. 

Runjet Sing has also more to gain by an 
alliance with England than by one with her 
enemies. An alliance with the former could 
possibly obtain from him the fertile provinces 
of Cabul and Ghuzni, agreeing so well with 
his former q Peschawer and Cashe- 
mire ; while a un e enemies of 


| 
| 
‘ 





ts. 
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ion with th 


be concluded how enormously great that army | England, even after the greatest success, could 
must be which, after having ensured its com-|not give him more than the desert plains be. 
munications with necessary reserve-troops, along | tween the Sutledge and Delhi, which are not by 
the whole of that extent of 700 fursukhs (2000 | any means tempting for him: it is for these 
English miles), which separates Araves from | reasons that the British government ought to 
the Indus, could arrive with sufficient force at; be able to depend upon Runjet Sing’s friend- 
the latter to engage with the Anglo-Indian ship, and hope to conclude an alliance with 
army there collected, which, richly supplied | him. 
with the necessaries of war, can amount to! The government in Calcutta. would, how. 
100,000 men, besides an equal force in reserve | ever, act most wisely by deciding the question 
beyond the Sutledge and the Loony (see p. 557). | beforehand, as well with Runjet Sing as 
With regard to the possibility of Persia’s| with the Emirs in Sind,} and before the army, 
being able, when united with the above-named | which may possibly be approaching from the 


northern power, to gain allies on the way to| north, comes nearer its territories. Lither 
peaceably or by force it ought to advance to the 
{Indus, which forms the natural boundary of 
| British India in the north-west, and the pro- 
i per basis for the operations of its armies. 

Besides the above-mentioned difficulties, 
which would meet an army coming from the 
north against British India, the following 
circumstances ought also to be taken into con- 
sideration, namely::— 

Ist. That the mountain-tracts, which pre- 
|sent themselves on the way to India, are not 
ipassable during the winter (on account of 
lavines, falls of snow, storms, &c.); that the 
sand deserts (of which there are many in the 
way ¢), cannot, without great difficulty, be 
| passed in the summer ; which, together, would 
jxender it a hard problem for the commander of 


jan army to solve, how he should direct his 
|march so as to arrive, at the proper season, at 
each of these places; and the difficulty is 


* The reason why the Afghaun princes in Cabul and 
Kandahar do not, in the present war between Persia and 
Herat, assist the latter, is, that the sultan in Herat 
(Kumran) is a son of the deposed king of Cabul (de- 
scendant from the Sudozy —— while the princes in 
Cabul and Kandahar are sons of the vizier who deposed 
the above-named king, and that Kamran murdered their 


India, the case seems briefly as follows : — 
The Afghaunian tribes + hate the Persians, 
as well from political as religious reasons; the 
former, on account of wars often carried on 
against each other, and the usual enmity pre- 
vailing among neighbouring states; the latter, 
because the Persians are schismatic Shias, 
while the Afghauns are orthodox Sunnés. 
Nor is it probable that these nations will in- 


* «« The thermometer rises here to 50° of Reaumur in 
summer,”—Alex. Burnes’s Travels to Bokhara. 

+ The Afghauns call themselves ‘‘ the bees in Israel,” 
or, the children of Israel, but consider the name ‘* Yah- 
oodee,” or Jew, as a nickname. According to their his- 
torical records, Nebuchadnezzar is said, after the destruc- 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem, to have moved them to 
Bamea (the present Cabul), and they were then called 
Afghauns, after their leader Afghans, who was a son of 
Asof’s (Solomon’s vizier) uncle, who was the son of 
Berkin. This n’s pedigree is derived from a side 
branch, his own father being unknown, which is not at all 
uncommon in the East. They say that they lived as 
Jews, till Khaleeb (who obtained the title of Caliph), in 
the first century of Mahomedanism, called on them to 
partake in wars against the infidels, For these services 
the Caliph gave their commander, Kyse, the title of 
Abdoobrusheed, which means, the Son of the Powerful, 
and appointed him as ‘* Butan” (an Arabian word), or 
head of his tribe (answering to a clan in Scotland). It is 
from this title of Butan, that the Afghauns were called 





in India, Patans. After the campaign under Khaleeb, 


sian army,” he says, ‘*which advances to the Persian ter- | the Afghauns returned to their native country, and were 
ritory, leaves, at least, 120,000 well-armed Caucasians , governed by a royal race, descended from Kyanee or 
behind it; the whole population of Georgia, only waiting | Cyrus, till the eleventh century, when they were con- 
for a good opportunity to revolt, and the Mahomedan | quered by Mahomed, a Turkoman prince, who, after hav- 
tribes in Karabayk, Chirvan, and Daghestan, always | ing first established his power in Ghuzni, conquered a 
teady to shake off the yoke of the infidel. Since Russia | great part of India, and founded the Afgl ian king- 
extended its possessions beyond the Caucasus, it has been | dom; which continued till Baber, a descendant from 
obliged to support a numerous army in the conquered | Tamerlane, established the kingdom of Mongol there. 
provinces. This army being unable to obtain sufficient | The features of the Afghauns very much resemble the 
provisions in these tracts, it is necessary to send them in | Jews; they themselves allow that they are descended from 
great quantities over the Black Sea and Caucasian moun- | them, although they despise the present race, and, conse- 
tains, by roads generally impassable for carriages. All| quently, would not acknowledge this origin, if it were in 
necessaries for the arming and clothing of the troops are; the least doubtful. ‘They even yet follow the Mosaic law 
carried in the same ve to Georgia; hence it may be} in several essential points, as where it is ordained that the 
judged how expensive the possession of these provinces | younger brother, after the death of the elder, shall marry 
must be to Russia. An army of 40,000 men is scarcely | the widow.” 

sufficient to check the warlike tribes of Caucasus and the fas — 
inhabitants of Georgia, who seek every opportunity of 
— the country and making slaves of the inha- 

Ss. 





“® See more on this subject, in ‘* The History of the 


Afghaurs,” by Neamul Ullah, translated by Dorn; as 
also in Alex. Burnes’s travels. 





brother, Futteh Khan. The princes in Cabul and Kan- 
dahar are nearly allied with each other ; united, they can 
bring together a force of 30,000 cavalry, which, in their 
mountain-passes, would ve as invincible as those of the 
Tcherkasses in the Caucasian. 

+ It is said that a treaty of alliance has already been 
formed with Runjet Sing, since the above was writtcn, 
as also with the Emirs in Sind. 

t In case the army follow the above-stated common 
caravan road from the north of Persia to India, namely, 
| that which from Tabris (Taurus) goes over Teheran, 
| Astrabad, Musched, Herat, Kandahar, &c.; the greater 
| sand deserts are certainly avoided, but several of less 
extent present themselves, namely, one between ‘Tabris 
and Teheran, one between Astrabad and Musched, one 
between Musched and Herat, and several on the other 
side of Herat, which together make more than thirty 
days’ march in the desert. Besides, the road goes between 
Teheran and Astrabad, through the low and very un- 
healthly Mazanderan, where bivouacs would cause the 
most Jamentable effects on the health of the army. 
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increased, as the season of the monsoons must 
also be avoided as a time for the arrival in 
India, as during that period né army can keep 
the field. 

2d. That the conformation of Central Asia, 
with great chains of mountains on the one 
side, and extensive sand deserts on the other, 
leaves no other opening than the road that 
leads from Herat to Kandahar, and thence 
through a deep valley to Cabul, Peschawer, and 
Attock, at the Indus. That this road, especially 
from Kandahar to Altock, forms one continued 
defile of 120 geographical miles in length*), 
through which an army cannot penetrate other- 
wise than in @ single column, and consequently 
cannot form a basis for its operations. The 
danger of advancing by a single road for so 
great a distance, without a base of operation, is 
shewn, among other instances, by Napoleon's 
campaign to Moscow.+ 

3d. ‘hat, in those extensive sand deserts 
which lie on the road to India, it is impossible 
for horses to draw that heavy ariillery, with 
the necessary ammunition required for the tak- 
ing of the fortified towns met with on the road 
(among which is Herat), and scarcely could 
they bring forward the greater field-artillery, 
absolutely necessary for the conflict on arriving 
at the Indus, with the well-supplied Anglo- 
Indian army. That the camel is as incapable 
as the horse of conveying larger pieces, it being 
neither a draught animal, nor able to carry such 
pieces with their counterpoises. That, in a 
word, no means are to be found by which 
heavy cannon can be conveyed through these 
deserts. That the camel is useless in the 
Afghaun mountain-passes, afterwards present- 
ing themselves, with their hard and stony 
paths ; the horse of but little service ; and that 
the sand deserts, which again occur (especially 
that of Bikaner), require either camels or ele- 
phants,t neither of which can be had by a 
hostile army, coming from the north. 

4th. That the financial sacrifice, brought on | 
by an expedition on so great a scale, together 
with that caused by these political consequences 
in Europe, might possibly exceed the means. 

It is also remarkable that the Anglo-Indian 
army’s line of operation against Persia, and the 
other west and north Asiatic powers, is consi- 
derably shorter, and much more advantageous, 
than those powers’ line of operation against 
India. ‘The reason for which is, the dominion 


*From Kandahar to Cabul, 75 geographical miles (15 
on the degree); from Cabul to Attock, 45: making 120 
geographical miles, 

t Should, on the other hand, an Anglo-Indian army, 
ever attempt a warlike expedition against Afghaunistan, 
it would, no doubt, have to contend, not only on the | 
road from Mittum, or from Schikarpur to Kandahar, or | 
from Attock to Cabul, with the same local difficulties as | 
a Russian army marching from the north towards the | 
Indus: there would, however, exist the following differ- | 
ence between the two enterprises, viz. :— 

Ist. The Anglo-Indian army’s line of operation from the | 
point of starting, the Indus (from whence it can easily | 
obtain all its wants), is considerably shorter than the line 
of operation of a Russian army from its basis of operation, | 
which cannot be considered to be nearer than Araxes, or | 
even the Black Sea. 2d, The Anglo-Indian army's means | 
of conveyance (by elephants, camels, &c.) are much 
ov than those of a Russian army. 3d. The Anglo- | 

ndian army not only possesses sepoys, but also native | 
Englishmen, who all of them have lived a long while in | 
the tropical zones, and are much more accustomed to the | 
climate and to marching in the sandy deserts than a 
Russian army can be. And, 4th. The Anglo-Indian army 
would meet no difficulties in crossing the Indus, on | 
account of all the different means of transport it possesses 
there, whereas the difficulties would be insurmountable 
to any other army not possessing these means. From | 
what has been stated above, it necessarily follows than an | 
Anglo-Indian army’s operations against the Afghaunistan’ 
Would be subject to great difficulties, but not te be com- | 
pared with those a Russian army would have to encounter | 
on its march to India. | 

; Jacquemont says, that the Anglo-Indian army pos-' 
Sesses 300) elephants and 40,000 camels in their establish. | 
ments erected for the purpose, 





of the British over the Persian Gulf, by which 
theyicanjsend troops from Bombay, not only to 
Busheer (Abuscher), in Persia, but also up the 
Tigris to Bagdad, one of the most important 
provinces of Turkey.* 

From Busheer and its neighbouring city 
Shiraz, a British force thus brought can 
easily support one of the present pretenders 
to the Persian crown, and by that means shake 
considerably the new shaik’s still trembling 
throne. 

A similar army can, from Bagdad, either 
support the sultan against Persia or Russia ; 
or also, united with any of i/s enemies (as the 
viceroy in Egypt, whose army is in Syria, 
not far from the Euphrates), extend its arms 
to the very heart of Asiatic Turkey, accord- 
ing to the side which England might take in 
the changing combinations of European politics, 
into the labyrinth of which I shall not here 
attempt to penetrate. 

In the first case, if allied with the sultan, 
an Anglo-Turkish army at Bagdad might ex- 
tend its operations to the not very distant 
Erivan, Georgia, and even to Circassia, now 
in a state of open war; an undertaking of a 
less eccentric nature than it at first sight ap- 
pears to be, when it is recollected that the 
Anglo-Indian government sent an army in 
1801, under the command of General Baird, the 
conqueror of Seringapatam, from Calcutta to 
Cossier on the Red Sea; which marched thence 
to Cairo, and, united with General Aber- 
comby’s army, then arrived from England, 
obliged the French to capitulate, and re-esta- 
blished Egypt under the power of the sultan. 
The distance between Calcutta and Cairo 
which was performed by this army, is three 
times as great as that between Bombay and 
Bagdad, consequently the idea is decidedly 
within the bounds of possibility. The history 
of the world mentions, however, only one sin- 


|gle conqueror, who, by means of one great 


offensive movement, knew how to keep off the 
defensive from the boundaries of his own coun- 
try; and even he found a Capua and a Fabius 
Cuncetator. 

An armed demonstration from Bombay to 
Shiraz would, on the contrary, be attended 
with little difficulty; it would not, certainly, 
in a direct way, hinder the shaik’s present 
warlike operations against Herat, for the dis- 
tance is too great (150 geographical miles), and 
the country between Shiraz and Herat little 
else than a continued sand desert; but, indi- 
rectly, it might cause a considerable diversion, 
and oblige the shaik to think rather upon his 
own safety than on his present distant and 
dangerous expedition.+ 

What has been here said respecting the 
possibility of a warlike expedition along the 


| Persian Gulf to Bagdad and Shiraz, tends only 


to prove, that the Anglo-Indian army’s line of 
operation against Persia and the western and 
northern Asiatic powers is considerably shorter, 
and much more advantageous, than the line of 
operation of these states against British India, 

The views stated above as to the possibility 


* English steamboats have lately, under the command 
of Colonel Sheriff and Captain Lynch, gone from the 
Persian Gulf, as well up the Tigris to Bagdad, as up the 
———— to Hil, beyond the ruins of ancient Babylon ; 
both the rivers were found navigable even for larger 
vessels. 

+ Note by the Translator.—It is evident from these and 
other observations, that this part of the work (as in fact 
the whole) was written during the latter part of the year 
1838 (and not published before the beginning of 1839), 
consequently, before the news arrived, either of the 
British expedition to Bushir, or of the raising of the 
siege of Herat ; the expedition against Bushir, as well as 
the movements towards the Indus of an Anglo-Indian 


| force, have, however, been foreseen by the author. 





ES ETN 
of a warlike expedition against British India, 
may perhaps lead to the following conclusions, 
namely :— 

Ist. That no one of the separate states of 
Central Asia can, alone, effect any thing against 
British India; that a union among them is not 
probable, as both political and religious causes 
prevent it: that it is, therefore, only in the 
north of the states that that power (Russia) is 
to be sought which could place itself at the 
head of an expedition against India. 

2d. That the topographical nature of Central 
Asia, which, on the road to India, presents on 
the one side the Hindoo-Koosch,* with its 
several branches,-+ and, on the other, extensive 
and wild sand deserts,t does not permit an 
army, organised in the European way, to ad- 
vance by any other road than that which leads 
over Herat, Kandahar, Ghuzni, Cabul, and 
Peschawer to Attock, on the Indus; that an 
army, so advancing by a single road, cannot 
form a basis for its operations against India, 
which is always a source of much danger. 

3d. That an enemy approaching by this road 
must, in the first place, be perfectly sure of 
Persia ; and, besides, on advancing further, be 
supported, as well by the Afghauns as by 
Runjet Sing in Lahore,—a union difficult to 
bring about, and without which every under- 
taking against British India must fail, and the 
retreat through the sand deserts lying behind, 
with the tremendous mountain-passes, would 
be attended with great danger. 

4th. That the distance between the Araxes 
and the Indus§ cannot be passed by a Euro. 
pean army in less than two campaigns (even 
should the resistance on the road be inconsi- 
derable or none) ; a space of time sufficient to 
form, in Europe, such political combinations as 
might possibly put a speedy end to the whole 
expedition. 

oth. That want of the necessaries of life in 
the sand deserts lying in the route, the great 
natural hinderances in the mountainous tracts, 
the destructive effect on the health of the army, 
from the difference of temperature in the former 
and latter, the difficulty of taking sufficient 
heavy artillery, and the greatness of the dis- 
tance, prevent the advance of a great army to 
India ; and a small one cannot effect any thing 
on its arrival against the superior British force 
there stationed, which, richly supplied with the 
necessaries of war, can, as well in discipline 
and tactics as in bravery, compete with any 
army in the world. 

6th. That should, contrary to all expectation, 
so distant an expedition really take place, iis 
failure would be more than probable, and the 
difficulties of the retreat be in proportion to 
the extent of the advance made. 

Independent of the positive difficulties here 
briefly represented, which hinder a warlike ex. 
pedition against India, the negative one ought 
not to be forgotten ; viz. that the Anglo-Indian 
army’s line of operation against Persia, and 
the west and north Asiatic powers, is much 
shorter, and considerably more advantageous, 
than these powers’ line of operation against 
India. ‘ 

It is, consequently, not from the inroads of 





* The Indian Caucasus. 

t The Taropamesian, Bameanian, Solimanian, &c. 

} The Kirmanian, Muranian, &c. 

9 From Erivan on the Araxes, to Attock on the Indus, 
the distance is about 700 fursukhs, equal to 450 geogra- 
phica] miles, equal to 2100 English miles, via Fabris, 
‘Teheran, Astrabad, Musched, Herat, Kandahar, Cabul, 
and Peschawer, the only one possible for a European 
army. From Attock to Calcutta, the distance is about 
1900 English miles. The whole distance, consequently, is 
4000 miles from the Arras to the basis of a Russian opera- 
tion. Odessa, the Kuban, or Astrakan, 1000 more, and 
Sumarum, 5000 English miles, 
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590 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
Soreign armies that British India has any thing| of Europe, cannot have a better confirmation Smith, procured for the Lass of 
to fear; at least, not so long as peace can be| than by the quoting of what that distinguished | favourable and hearty reception. 
maintained in the interior of the empire: only | statesman, author, and warrior, Sir John Mal-| At the Strand, we have another version of 
in case this, at a more or less distant period,}colm, has said in his report to the Court of | the Susanne played at the Adelphi, in which 
should be shaken by any considerable eruption, | Directors, 4th July, 1830, which finishes with , Miss Daly sustains very cleverly the deaf and 
would it be possible foy the attack of an enemy | the following words :— ; dumb show of the original Celeste. It is the 
from without to cause any real injury ? Jt might} ‘* It is in our power to destroy the commerce, production of Mr. Selby, who, with Mrs, 
then succeed, but not till then. jand arrest the progress of this empire (Russia) Selby, also performs in it with good effect. 
The way to cause such an eruption within in Europe ; and as this power is too obvious not ;On Thursday evening a most ludicrous bur. 
the bosom of the British empire in India would | to be fully understood, it is impossible to be-|lesque of the tournament was produced, and 
be the following :—Either to try to conquer by lieve that the Court of St. Petersburg will} was received with shouts of laughter through. 
degrees, one after another, those states which | pursue any speculation and uncertain plans of out. 
lie on the route; spread and exaggerate in| aggrandisement in the East, that are attended! The Haymarket, rich in Macready and Miss 





Gowrie a 


India the reports of such conquest, and thus! with such eminent hazards to Russia, except | E, Tree, is nightly filled with excellent com- 
awaken and keep up those subjects for ferment- | ¢hey are encouraged by an overcautious policy pany and their continual plaudits. 
Covent Garden is announced to open on 
| Monday the 30th. 
ee 


ation already existing there; or, what would be | oi our part.” 

easier, merely stimulate, by political inflnence, | 

their hostile feelings against British India; | 

irritate that desire of conquest against this | 

country which has so long prevailed amongst | THE DAGUERROTYPE. STANZAS. 

them; organise their armies in the European | Academy of Szience, Sitting of August 26. | Breeze of Autumn! Breeze of Autumn! 

. Way; and, when once the opportunity presents M, Anaco communicated to the Academy | Sighing through yon leafless tree ; 

itself, lead their expedition against India: thus, the result of some researches, made by M.| Well with my dejected bosom 

without ostensibly violating their treaties with! Dumas, with the view of preserving the im-| Suits thy wild, lorn melody. 

England, lose no opportunity of injuring that | pression of the Daguerrotype. ‘I'he varnish | The gales of Spring light hearts may please, 

power whose interests do not accord with their used by that celebrated chemist, and found to | I love the Autumn breeze. : 

own. . no ‘succeed better than any other, is composed of 
How long these silent hostilities (guerre | one part of dextrine to five of water, and is ap-| : aad 

sourde) might be borne by England, would de- \plied hot to the plate. The photogenic im-| Makes with thee her plaintive moan, 

pend on the inward political state of that coun- [pression is thus free from any danger of fric. | While each heart-string, wildly throbbing, 

try, and on the ministry's possessing that! tion, and may be copied by means of trans. | Sounds with thee au UNBORN, 

moral strength+ and resoluteness necessary for | parent paper, &c. ; it, however, loses a good | The gales of Spring, Kc. 

the balancing of these properties in their adver- deal of its brilliancy. ‘The varnish may be | Still to me thy dirgelike numbers 

sary so highly endowed with them. It would) washed off again with hot water, without the; Tell of joys for ever fled ; 

also depend on the majority in parliament by photogenic impression receiving any damage, | Youth's bright dreams for ever vanished, 

which this ministry was supported, which, if and the original brilliancy and distinctness of| Hopes enshrined with the dead. 

not powerful, hinders the transition of what the image is thus restored to it. This state- The gales of Spring, &e. 


(To be continued.) 
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Like Kolian lyre my bosom 


strength and resoluteness it may possibly pos- | ment of M. Dumas, was replied to by M. Syl- 


Breeze of Autumn! Breeze of Autumn! 


sess, from the field of sound to that of reality. 
For the peace of Europe, however, these 
enterprises in Central Asia are of the most 
dangerous nature, seeing that they change this 
ground, before almost indifferent in European 
politics, to a scene of war for opposing interests, 


tw a field, where the greatest military and | 


naval powers in the world may meet in conflict 
with each other ; which, even should the mate- 
rial contact between them not take place, might 


| vester, who shewed that he had long ago used | 
the sane varnish himself, and he recommended | 
in its place the following composition :—Dex- 
trine two parts, water six parts, and alcohol 
one part. He considered it doubtful whether 
these varnishes, if suffered to remain for any 
great length of time on the photogenic image, 
| might not in the end injure and alter the chemi- 
cal combination by which it is formed. It was 


When beneath the sod L lie, 
O’er me sound no other requiem 
Than the music of thy sigh! 
The gales of Spring light hearts may please, 
I love the Autumn breeze.—R.B.S. 





VARIETIES. 
Science in Italy.—'The Scientific Congress, 
‘invited by the Grand Duke of Tuscany to 


hinted by M. Arago, that either the copper 
sheet on which the plating of silver was made | 


might be indefinitely reduced in thickness, or | 


possibly, merely from the political, kindle a 
general war throughout Europe. 
Such a war would, with the combustibles | 


aah : es even that paper plated with silver might be 
there existing, be of so much the more serious employed. M. Chevalier, optician in the Palais 
nature, as it might easily, from the material: ‘ 


. x diner | Royal, making use of M. Daguerre’s method, 
interests, pass over to one of the principles of | has succeeded in getting some very fine photo- 
society, the most dangerous of all ! | genic drawings. M. Susse, picture-dealer, 
A general reflection may here, perhaps, be! pjace de la Bourse, has advertised Daguerro- 
added, that the powerful empire established by | types for sale. ‘The crowd at Gironx’s shop is 
England on the continent of Asia, and esta- | immense, to see the photogenic apparatus and 
blished principally by force of arms, cannot be the impressions obtaiued by M. Daguerre him. 
maintained by any other means than justice and gf, ‘The unscientific are disappointed at the 
prudence supported by force of arms ; that / slate-coloured effect of the image, and many 
this force, through the reductions of late years,| more at the price (about 400 francs) of the ap- 
which have reduced the Anglo-Indian army paratus ! ! 
from 291,000 in the year 1827, to 185,000 in He a eee 
1834, is no longer in proportion to the gigantic 
size of the empire, the heterogeneous quality of THE DRAMA. 
its constituent parts, and the federative nature| THe Drama during the week has been produc- 
of its political constitution, The golden rule| tive of several novelties, but nothing of much 
has therefore been too much .put aside: Si vis) dramatic interest. At the English Opera House, 
pacem, para bellum. {a burlesque of the Eglintoun tournament, 
The views here briefly stated, on one of the | called a 7'urn among the Knights of Chivalry ; 
most important subjects in the present politics | but it failed to please the audience, and was 
oe : es ~~ ~ | roughly condemned. With another new piece, 
vin, Huan policy, which iso well described by Reva | 77he Lass of Gowrie, the company have been 
says: ‘* Nothing changes in the character and views of; more fortunate, though deprived of the assist- 
our foreign policy. We seek to be at peace every where, | ance of Miss Rainforth, Mr. Balfe, and Mr. 


and to make acquisitions without war, always keeping | y, eer 
ourselves on the defensive, We place no faith in the | Frazer, absent on provincial engagements. 


friendship of those whose interests do not accord with} Mr. and Mrs. Franks, however, have done 
our own, and we lose no opportunity of injuring them much to supply their places ; and the pretty 








without ostensibly violating treaties.’ ? q hr 
t By this is meant the power of the evil, music of a Scottish character, by Mr. Leigh 


meet at Pisa in the beginning of October, would 
ye a great treat, if not too distant for any of 
our friends to attend. The invitation is gene- 


'ral and liberal to all foreigners, the lovers of 


science; and Italy, the country of Galvani and 
Volta, is well entitled to offer them a philoso- 
phical reception. At this period, too, Amici of 
Florence, Melloni and Caponi of Naples, Mari- 
anini of Padua, Matteucci of Ravenna, Plana 
of Turin, and Cacciatore of Palermo, adorn it; 
and the letters bear the signature of MM. 
C. Buaparte, Antinori, Amici, Giorgini, Savi, 
and Bufalini, all belonging to Tuscany. ; 
The Daguerrotype.—A public experiment of 
the Daguerrotype was made by its inventor on 
Saturday last, in one of the halls of the hotel 
of the Quai d’Orsay. M. Daguerre described 
the mode of using his instrument to an assem- 
bly of about a hundred and twenty persons; 
and in the course of an hour and a few minutes 
produced a beautiful view of the river, tne 
terrace, and the palace of the Tuileries. 
Earthquake, &c.—On Sunday morning, about 
half past one o'clock, the shock of an earth. 
quake was felt pretty generally throughout 
Monmouthshire and the west of England. On 
Tuesday, one of the finest appearances of aurora 
borealis ever witnessed in the southern parts o! 
our island was visible nearly throughout the 
night, varying its illumination in a thousand 
brilliant ways. On the second of August, two 
severe shocks of earthquake visited Martinique, 
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and greatly alarmed the inhabitants of St. 
Pierre, &c. Fortunately, however, the ravages 
of the preceding January were not repeated. 

W. Wilkins, Esq., F.R.S., R.A., §c.—We 
notice, with regret, the death of this well-known 
architect, announced in the newspapers, near 
Cambridge, on Saturday, the 31st of August, 
and in his sixty-first year. He was M.A. of 
Gonvil and Caius Colleges, and took honours 
in the year 1800, after which he spent several 
years in Greece and Italy as travelling bachelor 
to the University. We have not generally 
been admirers of his works, but in matters of 
taste, such as Downing College, St. George’s 
Hospital, the London University, the National 
Gallery, and his college erections at Trinity, 
King's, and Corpus Christi, in Cambridge, we 
shall leave the public to judge of his talents. 
In the last-mentioned building, his bones are 
laid to rest ; and we lament to have to say that, 
after a life spent in the higher walks of society, 
and among the exalted and refined, we have 
reason to fear that Mr. Wilkins’s latter days 
were clouded with misfortune. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
ETREAT near LEEDS, for the RECEP- 


Z TION and RECOVERY of PERSONS AFFLICTED 
with DISORDERS of the MIND.—Mr. Hare begs to announce | 
to the Profession and the Public that the above Establishment j 
is under his particu! sr superintendence, and that the most strict | 
attention is paid to the Medical as well as Moral Treatment of | 
the Individuals wh» are committed to his care. The Retreat is} 
delightfully situate! on rising ground at the opening of Air Dale, 
little more than a mule from the town of Leeds. The Situation 
is healthy, cheerful, and also sufficiently retired: the Gardens | 
and Plantations are extensive; the Premises combine proper 
accommodations for the exercise and amusement of the patients ; 
and the Apartments are spacious, lofty, well ventilated, and | 
fitted up in the most commodious manner. ‘The Establishment | 
is to be considered more in the light of a temporary residence in | 
the country, where the Patient is placed while he undergoes such | 
a plan of treatment as may be necessary to restore the functions 
of the Brain, than as an Asylum in the common acceptation of 
the term; hence it is well suited for persons of weak mind, or | 
who may be subject to fits of temporary imsanity—tor whom con- | 
finement is necessary. In recent cases a perfect and speedy 
recovery may generally be expected. Mr. H. alsoreceives Patients | 


under his care attended by experience persons in Lodgings or | - 


Private Houses, according to the provision of 2d and 3d of! 
William IV., c. 109, sec. 47.—Applications, either personal or by 
letter (postage free), addressed 26 East Parade, Leeds, will meet 
with immediate attention, and have the most satisfactory refer- 
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By Dr, Holland. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


II. 
. . , . » 
A TOUR in SWEDEN. By Samuel 
Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12s, 
«© A volume of sterling and enduring worth.”—Eclectic Review. 
** Mr. Laing is a man of acquirement, experience, knowledge 
of affairs, and great ability. His statistical facts are selected with 
judgment, and commented upon with sagaeity. His dasquisitions 
are those of aman of sense, and besides such things as these, the 
work cont ny Striking descriptions and comparisons,—the 
result of in iate observation, or deductions from inquiries 
and experience.””—Spectator, 
” By the same Author, 
Three Yeurs’ Residence in Norway. 
2a edition, 14s, 
“*A book which every body should read.”—Dublin Review, 
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MAGERY of FOREIGN TRAVEL; or, 
Descriptive Extracts from ‘* Scenes and Impressions in 
Egypt and Italy,” “« Sketches in India,” &c, By Major Sherer. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. Gd. cloth. 
*« Few writers possess, in so happy a degree, the faculty of put- 
ting the scenes they describe before their readers. He fills up 


ences, if required, to Patients already discharged, or their | what others leave in outline, and familiarises us, consequently, 
Friends; also to Physicians resident in London, Dublin, Lea- | with the emotions awakened as well as the objects seen. This 
mington, Leeds, Sheffield, Scarborough, Wakefield, Bradtord, | volume is one of the most interesting companions which a travel. 


<c+» who have had occasion te visit patients at the Retreat. 

This day is published, in royal 8vo. dedicated, by permission, to 
Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., V.P.R.5,, and Charles 
Aston Key, Esq., Senior Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 

Practical Observations on the Causes and | 
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A novel, entitled ** The Fatalist ; or, the Fortunes of 
Godolphin,” by an Essayist on the Passions. 
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Management of the Silk-Worm, 18mo. 2s. 6d. — Quarles’ 
Divine Emblems, new edition, 12mo, 10s. 6d.—Crabb's 
Dictionary of General Knowledge, 4th edition, 12mo. 7s. 
—lHonourable R. Talbot’s Goethe's «* Faust,” German and 
English, 8vo. 18s.—Family Prayers for a Week, by C, M. P. 
Imo, ls. — Memoranda of Rachel Howard, 12mo, 53.— 
A Guide to the Study of the Pentateuch, by J. Thomp- 
son, 12mo. 4. Gd.—Walton’s Angler, by Nicolas, Vol. If. 
imperial 8vo. 3/. Gs.; India proofs, 5/, 11s.— Physical 
Theory of Another Life, 2d edition, f.cap, 6s.—Critical 

iscellaneous Essays, by T. Carlyle, 4 vols. post 
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August. Thermometer. Barometer, 
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September, 
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Tuesday -. 3 sees 
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Prevailing winds, S.W, 

Except the afternoons of the Ist, and two following 
days; cloudy, with frequent and heavy showers of rain, 

Aurora Borealis. A remarkably brilliant Aurora of a 
deep crimson colour, with frequent coruscations, extend- 
ing from N.E, to N.W.; the aurora was first observed 
about 9, and the coruscation, both crimson and white, 
continued till shortly after 10; a steady aurora, however, 
was observed till nearly midnight, 

Rain fallen, °6 of an inch, 

Kdmonton. 
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Cuarirs Henry ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Waldron will find a letter at our office, 

We do not recollect if any, or what, motto was said to 
be engraved on the ring sent by Essex to Queen Elizabeth. 
" The epigram alluded to by **A Country Gentleman” 
's even as bad as he describes it, and the false quantity 
in monés is notorious; but we have not a wheel for the 
butterfly, or, perhaps, as an epigram, pseudo-wasp. 

Letter respecting the ruins of Palenque, &c., received, 
and intended for our next, or an early Number. 

. Enrata,— Page 566, third cohimn, line 29 from 
vottam, for * elastic,” read * electrical 3” also, page 563, 
middle column, line 26, for ** a place,” vead ** Laplace.” 
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t of Curvatures of the Spine, with Hygienic Directions | 
for the Physical Culture of Youth, as a means of preventing the 
Diseases; an Etching and Description of an Apparatus for the 
Correction of Deformity,and Engravings illustrative of the Cases. | 
By Samuel Hare, Surgeon. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
Zoyd; Dublin, W. Curry, jun., and Co.; 
Son; and all Booksellers. 

Messrs. Hare and Copperthwaite, Surgeons, &c., are in want of 
a well-educated Youth as a Pupil. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Senior 
sa Department. The Classes in Theology, the Classics, 
Mathematics, English Literature, and History, under the Super- 
intendence of the Principal, and Professors the Rev. ‘I’. G. Hall, 
R. W. Browne, and T. Dale, will be Reopened on ‘Tuesday, the 
Ist of October next. 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, | 
and other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. j 

Medical Section—The Winter Session will commence on Tues | 
day, the Ist of October, when Professor Arnott will deliver the | 
Introductory Lecture, at Two o’Clock p.m. precisely. 

Civil Engmeering, &c.—This department, under the superin- 
tendence of Professors Hall, Moseley, Daniell, and Wheatstone, | 
and Mr. Bradley, Mr. E. Cowper, and Mr. J. Tennant, will be 
Reopened on Tuesday, the Ist of October next. H 

Junior Department—The Michaelmas Classes will commence | 
on Tuesday, the Ist of October. | 

August 28, 1839. J. LONSDALE, B.D., Principal. 

N.&. Chambers are provided for such Students in the Senior | 
or Medical Department as are desirous of residing in the 
College. 

APS of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. | 

No. 80 of this Series, containing a General Map of Africa, and 
a Map of Parijab and of part of Afghanistan, will be published | 
on the 23d instant, at the Socieiy’s Office, 59 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

2d Sept. 1839. 


tdinburgh, Oliver and | 
seeds, W. Bean and 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE COUNT DE LA PASTURE’S| 
NEW NOVEL, REAL PEARLS in a FALSE SET. 
TING, will be published in a few days, 
Also, | 
Max Wentworth, a Novel, in 3 vols. 
Miss Burdon’s New Novel, the Friends of | 
Fontainbleau, is also nearly ready. | 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. | 


\ 


reat Marlborough Street, Sept, 14. 


13G 
R. COLBURN will publish immediately | 
the following NEW WORKS :— { 


1. 
Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians. | 
Hy John Poole, Esq, | 
Author of Paul Pry,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


ler can desire, and will do much more than books ordinarily ac- 
complish to supersede the necessity for leaving home.” —Kelectic 
Review. 


IV. 
HE SACRED HISTORY of the 


WORLD. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 


| New edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s, boards, 


V. 
mh VD . 
OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, col. 
wn Jected by Himself. 10 vols. f.cap 8vo. Frontispieces and 
Vignettes, 2/. 10s. cloth. 

** Mr. Southey’s poetry is not simply innocent and pure, but 
directly and gprs orrgpe religious. The tendency, the very 
moral, of each of his greater works, is expressly favourable to 
faith and piety; and rarely are the highest virtues more affect- 
ingly taught. * * We are confident that Southey has not 
yet received the measure of reputation which is his due. We are 
contident that this complete collection of his poetical works will 
find a hearty welcome, and will increase the number of his read- 
ers."—Nerth American Review. 


VI. 
ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 


Madame Necker de Saussure. 


B 
2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 4 
cloth, 

“We have seldom seen a work containing more just views of 
what education should be. It is worthy the attention and serious 
perusal of every teacher, every parent, every magistrate, or divine, 
in the kingdom,”—Bducational Magazine, 


Vil. 
~ » 
RIALS of the HEART. By Mrs. Bray, 
Authoress of * Trelawny,” * Warleigh,” &c. r 
post &vo. 

*« These volumes cannot be too warmly recommended.”— Naval 
aud Military Gazette. 

‘*Mrs, Bray has executed her task with considerable ability. 
Her little stories have such an air of truth, that they may be 
almost accepted as transcripts from real life; as brief chronicles 
of actual occurrences, rather than creations of imitative fiction.” 
—Monthly Chronicle. 


Vill. 
NTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY. 
Robert Bakewell. 
Cats. One Guinea, cloth. 
** Awork conspicuous for attractiveness, for perspicuity, for a 
style venerally vigorous and correct—often elegant and beautiful 
—and for an independence of spirit which carries the author 
straight forward to his object without any servile regards to pre- 
vious systems. Mr. Hakewell'’s work has long been our favourite 
elementary treatise on geology.”—Athenaum, 


3 vols. 


By 


Sth edition, with new Sections and 


IX. 
TTHE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR. 
By John Rogers, Author of ‘The Fruit Cultivator.” 
12mo. 7s, cloth. 
** A perfect vade-mecum for any person haying a kitchen gar- 


den,” —Gloucester Journal, 
x. 
| AWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS to 
YOUNG SPORTSMEN, 8th edition, greatly enlarged, 
with 60 Plates, &c. 21s. cloth. 
“ Prom the estent and variety of its information, this work can 
be viewed in no other light than the critical observations of a 
veteran and scientific sportsman. Experience has been his tutor, 


and practice his expounder, of all the arcana of his favourite 
hobby, which he rides with confidence, derived from actual war- 
fare in the field of his labours. Though addressed to the young 
sportsman, it must not be eonsidered solely as the Mentor of the 
tyro; greybeards may learn wisdom from his rudiments, and we 
do not scruple in adding that the most experienced will pause at 
their fold familiar doings,’""—Sporting Magazine, 


Il. 
The Flying Dutchman. 
By the Author of * Cavendish,” “ Gentleman Jaok,” &c. 
3 vols, 


IIL, 
The Romance of Private Life. 


Late! h 
By Miss Burney. 3 vols. niaty pentane 
, 


Greener on the Gun. 


D sciklipiiiltiaipadi 


lis. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, price 9s. Gd. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
ACCOUNTS, Mercantile, Partnership, Solicitor’s, Pri- 
vate, Steward’s, Receiver'’s, Executor’s, Trustees, &c. &c.: Exhi- 
biting a view of the Discrepancies between the System of the Law 
and of Merchants; with a Pian for the Amendinent of the Law 
of Partnership, by which such discrepancies may be reconciled, 
» and Partnership Disputes and Accounts adjusted. 
of | By ISAAC PRESTON CORY, 
Fellow of Caius College, Ca dge, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Published by Willia ancery Lane, 


Iv. 
Morton of Morton’s Hope; an Autobiography. 
8 vols. (Now ready.) | 
“(A work of great talent, variety, spirit, thought, and origin- 
ality.”"—Liferary Gaxeile. ! 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
2d edition, in f.cap 8vo. price 6s. 
WE PHYSICAL THEORY 
ANOTHER LIFE. 
By the Author of © Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 





William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. and to be had of all Booksel ers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








EBRETT’S ‘COM ‘PLETE PEERAGE 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
Improved by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
The 22d edition, including the New Peers created at and since 
eo eee with a Portrait of Her Majesty, beautifully en- 
by Dean, and the Arms (now incorporated with the Text) 
oan Designs by Harvey. In 1 vol. price 28s. in extra cloth. 
Jy G, Fe and J. Rivington; ; _ other Proprietors. 


0. price 7s. 6d. in cloth 
RACTICAL INTRODUC TION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITIO 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER KRNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, — = Fellow of Trinity College, 


bridge. 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivtagnen, se Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 

%y% This work, like the “ Practical Introduction to (ireek 
Prose Composition,” by the same author, is founded on the prin- 
ciples of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syn- 
tax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise- Book; and considerable 
attention nes _— paid to ithe subject of Synonymes, 





n 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, 
CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, 
Lives of Eminent —_ connected with he History of | 
Religion in England; from t 
tion . the ees = ed and illustrated ain _ j 
the Rev. CHRISTO. OPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. | 
yo sa 7 Collegey Cambridge; and Kector of i 
ed with Uckfield, Sussex. ! 
3d edition, with. = ‘i Introduction, some new Tives, and, 
many additional Notes. Printed uniformly with the “ Christian | 

aay aaah” by the same Editor. 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s aeaenraees and 
Wateries achat walt Mall 





In 8vo. with Right folding Plates, tree 18s. cloth, | 
RADAY’ 


3 EXF MENTAL 
RESEARCHES in semabudaere. 





WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


I. 
| YELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 
igue. ok Use of Beginners. With 300 \Woodcuts, 1 vol. 


II. 
Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 
4th edition of the Three Sernes, in 2 pocket vols. with Woodcuts, 
f.cap 8vo. 12s, | 





Ill. 
The Journal of a Naturalist. 
A new and cheaper ene ~~ Plates, post 8vo. 9s, Gd, 


Sir Humphry Davy’ s Salmonia, 


Sd edition, with ot f.cap 8vo. 12s. 


Sir Humphry Davy’'s Consolations i in Travel. 
4th nae f.cap, 68. 


Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
Sth edition, with 297 Illustrations, 4 vols. 12mo. 28s, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





e 54. post Svo. clo " 
ANUAL for MECHANICS* INSTITU. 
TIONS. Published under the Superintendence of the 
Roclety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and at the Society's Office, 
59 Lincoln's Inn Fields. } 





The Second Volume of 
-THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
y 
IR HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 
Edited by his Brother, JOHN DAVY, M.D, F.R.S, 
Containing the whole of the Author's ee Miscellaneous 
Papers and Lecture: 
Vol. I. contains a Memoir of the Life “of Sir Humphry Davy, 
i Portrait, complete in itself, price 10s. 6d. in neat cloth | 
ar 
** This collection, from its variety and interest, promises to be 
one of the most valuable republications of our time.”-—Spectator, 
«* We congeatulate the public most sincerely on the publication 
of a complete and handsome edition of Sir H. Davy's works.”— 
United Service Gazelte. 
“This memoir is a worthy record of the Life of our great phi- 
losopher, and should be studied by the youth of England, that 
they may know how ee a power resides in the mind to con- 
quer difficulties,”—Britann 
Smith, Elder,’ and Co. 65 Cornhill. 





= Price 5s. bound in cloth, 
SSAYS on GOVERNMENT. 
«¢ The multitude in all countries are patient to a certain 
point; ill usage may rouse their indignation, and hurry them into 
excesses; but the original fault is in the government.” —Juaius. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Street. 


~ PUBLISHING pierre THE AUTHORITY OF 
)VERNMEN 
In Parts, on the ao of each  — Month, 
OF 


TRATIONS 
HE ZOOLOGY of SOUTH AFRICA 


comprising Figures of all the New Species of Quadrupeds 
Birds, tiles, and Fishes, obtained during of Quadrapeds, 
fitted out for Exploring Central Africa, in the Years 18:4, 1835, 
and 1836; with Letterpress Descriptions, and a Summary of Afri- 


can Zoology. 
By ANDREW SMITH, M.D. 
Surgeon to the Forces and Director of the Expedition. 
%,° No. VII. published September 24, with Ten beautifully 
coloured Piates, price 10s. 





Smith, Elder, and Co, 65 Cornbill. 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY have 


just published the following NEW WORKS :— 


I, 
Rambles in the South of Ireland, in 1838. 
By Lady Chatterton. 
2d edition, a Illustrations. 


Sacred Poems. 
By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant. 
With a Notice fo Lord Glenelg. 


Notes of a Weeteer * Search of Health. 
By Dr. Cumming. 


Iv. 
ter Studies and Summer Rambles in 


Canada. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 


Win 


Six Years’ Reskdence 4 in Algiers. 
By Mrs. Broughton. 
x VI. 
Solomon Seesaw. 


Ry the Senior Author of ** Letters on Paraguay.” 
With gua 


The Cosmopolite in England. 
By J. R. Best, Esq. 


The Nautical Steam- Regine Explained and 


Thlustrated. 
By Capt. Robinson. 


Ix. 
Memoirs of a Cadet. 
By a Bengalee. 


x. 
The Vale of Glamorgan ; 


Scenes and Tales among the Welsh. 


xI. 
Democracy in America, 
By M. De Tocqueville. 

A new and cheaper edition. 


XII. 
The Language of Flowers. 
6th edition, revised by the Editor of “ The Forget-Me-Not.” 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


ORKS ae TOURISTS 
IRELAND. 


Fraser's Guide through Ireland, 
With Maps and Plates, 12s. bound. 


« This is one of the best and most complete itineraries we have 


met with.”—Morning Chronicle. 
Picture of Dublin and its Environs, 
With Plates and a large Plan, 7s. 6d. 
Guide to County of Wicklow, 
Map and Plates, 5s, cloth, 
Guide to Killarney and Glengariff, 
Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. 
Guide to Giant’s Causeway and Coast of 
Antrim, Map and Plates, 5s. 
Guide to Kilkee and the Lower Shannon. 
By M. J. Knott. Map and Plates, 6s, 
Tour in Connaught. 
Comprising Sketches of Clonmacnoise, Joyce Country, and 
Achill. Smatl 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
“ A truly charming volume.”—Scottish Guardian, 
Sketches in Ireland. 
Descriptive ae Districts in Donegal, Cork, and Kerry. 
edition, small 8vo. Gs. 
* An able and delightful volume. "Quarterly Review. 
lap of Treland, in a case, 3s. 6d. 
Map of Wicklow, in a case, 3s. 6d. 
Dublin and its Environs, in a case, 2s. 6d. 
Plan of Dublin, in a case, 2s. 6d. 
Road Maps, 
Dublin to Belfast, Cork, rented or Wexford. 1*, each. 
. Curry, jun. and Co. 9 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin; 
and sold by all Booksellers, 


n 8vo. 


HE IRISH PU 
taining Sermons by the Rev. Archibald Boyd, habe | 
White, Ww. Archer Butler, G. Sidne Smith, John 8S, Monse 
Hamilton Verschoyle, John Beatty, Thomas Drew, ae 
of Derry, Henry Irwin, C. H. Minchin, J.H. Singer, D.D. 
The 3 vols. may be had uniformly bound in cloth, 24s 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co. 9 Upper Sackville Street ; 
Samuel Holdsworth, London. Sold by ail E 


ris 8s. boards 


in| 


PIT, Third Series, con. | 


In small 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ¢ 

TOUR in CONNAUGHT, comprising 
hes of Ci Joyce Country, and Achill. 

is C. O., Author of ** Sketches in Irelan 
“The whale volume throws a flood of light, a pleasing, 
sometimes painful, but always impressive and interesting, on the 
past history and present condition of this part of Ireland ; and we 
cordially recommend it, as a work possessing all the attributes 
calculated to render it permanently useful and popular.”—Scot. 


tish Guardian, 
GKETCHES 1 in IRELAND, descriptive of 
interesting Districts in the Counties of Donegal, Cork, 
2 Kerry. 2d edition, improved, 6s. cloth. 
** An able and delightful volume."”—Quarterly Review. 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co. 9 Upper Sackville Street, 
Samuel Holdsworth, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





0, by the same Author, 





TO a TEACHERS AND a 
n a neat pocket vol, bound in clo! 


HE F RENCH MASTE "Rt for the 
NURSERY; or, eta LEPAGE in French. 
Author of the hae Popular Works :— 


L’Echo de Paris. Price 4s. 4th edition, just 
published, 


Gift of Fluency in Conversation, price 3s. 6d. 
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